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IN a literary collection formed by voluntary contributions, 
it cannot be expected that all the parts fhould be equally im- 
portant, or all the. papers equally excellent. The different 
value, however, of regularly {ucceeding parts, cannot refle& 
real difgrace on fuch a work, unlefs any particular paper 
fhould appear to be abfolutely unworthy of publication, We 
do not entertain fo favourable an opinion of the fecond, as of 
the firft part of this volume* ; but, that fome of the ayticles 
claim for their authors the praife of induftry and abality, we 
do not deny. The firft article in this part is the, eleventh of 
the volume. 
~ Art. XL. * On the AGion of Nitre upon 43old and Platina. 
By Smithfon Tennant, Efq. F.R. S,’ | 


Thefe experiments are inconclufivy.and unimportant. 


a 


XII. * Experiments to determiye the Force of fired Gun- 
powder. By Benjamin, Cornet of Rumford, F. R.S. 
M.R.I. A.’ 

This is a curious and intgrefting papers. Mr. Robins had 
concluded from his experjments, that the force of the elaftic 
fluid, generated in the Combuftion of gunpowder, was 1000 
times as great as the. mean preffure of the atmofphere. Ber 
nouilli concluded 4 to be ten times, and count Rumford las 
(we think) prowed it to be fifty thoufand times as great. , Ie 
appears, frorg our author’s experiments, that no gas, which 
can he fepryrated from gunpowder, is equal to its .exparjive 
force in ‘éxploding. Some other, more active, agent is tliere. 
fore be¢effary ; and, in his opinion, this is found in the Water 
reduced to figam by the caloric fet at liberty. . In the water of 
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* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XXII. p, 18. 
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cryftallifation, and what is otherwife contained in gun- 
powder, a fufficiency of fluid is found, to explain all the ef. 
fecis. . 
_ Count Rumford’s experiments are conducted with great in- 
genuity ; particularly thofe in which the gunpowder is fired, 
by a red-hot ball communicating the fire through an iron 
{pike, without any accefs to the air. The force of the gun- 
powder, which was thus wholly exerted on the tube, appear- | 
ej immenfe. When the tube did not burft, no explofion 
yas heard, though a large proportion of caloric was re- 
leafed. The quantity of air which efcaped, when the vent 
was opened, was very inconfiderable; but a hard white 
mafs was found in the tube, which. required the affiftance 
of a drill to clear from the iron; and the white hue. be- 
n almoft immediately to change to biack. We lament 
that this fubftance was not chemically analyfed. The moft 
formidable trial of the force of the gunpowder we fhall ex- 


tract. 


* In: the fecond experiment, inftead of 10 grains of powder, 
the former charge, the barrel was now quite filled with powder, 
and the fteel hemifphere, with its oiled leather under it, was 
prefled down upon the end of the barrel by the fame weight as 
was employed for that purpofe in the firft experiment, namely, 
a caiaon weighing So81lbs, In order to give a more perfect 
idea of the refult of this important experiment, it may not be 
amifs to actcribe more particularly one of the principal parts 
of the ap aratus employed in it, I mean the barrel, This 
barrel was made Of the beft hammered iron, and was of un- 
common ftrength. its length was 2 3 inches ; and though its dia- 
meter was alfo 23 inches» the diameter of its bore was no more 
than = of an inch, or lefs than the diameter of a common goofe 
quill, ‘The length of its bore Was 2.15 inches. Its diameter being 
23 inches, and the diameter of its bore only 1 of an inch, ‘he 
thicknefs of the metal was 1+ inch; or, it was § times as thick 
as the diameter of its bore. The charge of powder was extremely 
fmall, amounting to but little more than’{5 of a cubic inch ; not 


4 much as would be required to load a fnvall pocket piftol, and 


nit one-tenth part of the quantity frequently made ufe of for the 
ch arge of a common mufket. I fhould be afraid to relate the re- 
fult of this experiment, had I not the moft indifputable evidence to 
provluce in fupport of the faéts. This inconfiderable quantity of 

unjowder, when it was fet on fire by the application of the red- 
hot bral! to the vent tube, exploded with fuch inconceivable force 
as to burft the barrel afunder in which it was confined, notwith- 
ftanding its enormous ftrength ; and with fuch a loud report as. to 
alarm the whole neighbourhood, It is impoflible to defcribe the 
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furprife of thofe who were fpectators of this phenomenon. They 
literally turned pale with affright and aftonifhment, and it was fome 
time before they could recover themfelves. The barrel was not 
only completely burft afunder, but the two halves of it were 
thrown upon the ground in different diretions: one of them fell 
clofe by my feet, as I was ftanding near the machinery to obferve | 
more accurately the refult of the experiment. Though I thought 
it poffible that the weight might be raifed, and that the generated 
elaftic vapour would make its efcape, yet the burfting of the barrel 
was totaly unexpected by me. It was a new leflon to teach me 
caution in thefe dangerous purfuits.’ Pp. 253. 


Count Rumford afterwards endeavours ‘ to determine the 
expanfive force of the elaftic vapour, generated in the com- 
buftion of gunpowder, in its various {tates of condenfation, 
to afcertain the ratio of its elafticity to its denfity, and to mea~ 
fure the utmoft force of this fluid, in its moft denfe ftate.’ 
This he has done in a feries of accurate experiments ; and 
the relation of the denfity to the elafticity is exprefled by a 
kind of hyperbolic curve. If we reprefent the denfity as equal 
to x, and the elafticity =, this curve will be the locus of the 
equation, expreffing the relation of x toy. As this curve is 
convex towards the horizontal line, the ratio of y to x muft 
be continually increafing. In thefe experiments, the utmof 
force falls fhort of what it feemed to be in the former, viz. 
54.752 atmofpheres; and the value of y feems to be no more 
than 39.346 atmofpheres. But this number, from the event 
of the experiments themfelves, is too low ; for a loud report 
was heard, which fhows that a part of the force was loft. 
We have calculated from the ratio of the different weights in 
thefe experiments, when a loud report was heard, and when 
the weight was juft raifed ; and the refult made y equal to 
43-796 atmofpheres. 

' Some other experiments are added, which fhow that the ef- 
fe&ts of gunpowder are not always uniform ; but the limits of 
thefe irregularities are at no great diftance. ‘The count alfo 
endeavours to explain the caufe, why fire-arms do not more 
frequently burft when the expanficn of the powder is fo great. 
This, in his opinion, is partly becaufe much of the powder 
rémains unconfumed, and partly becaufe there is fome lofs of 
force from the windage, in confequence of the ball not exe 
actly fitting the bore. The firft caufe is well known; and 
too much time is employed in the proof: the fecond is.equally 
obvious, and has been often noticed. ‘The firft is beft reme- 
died, by fhooting the flame of a i{maller charge through that 
of the gun, and thus firing the whole charge at once; the 
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fecond, by rendering that part of the bore, where the balf refts 
on the powder, conical. ‘Fhe paper concludes with a compu- 
tation of the water that exifts in gunpowder, and the force of, 
the fleam which it produces. Thefe are fully fufficient to ac- 
count for the moft violent explofions. 

XIII. « A third Catalogue of the comparative Brightnefs 
of the Scars ; with an introduétory Account of an Index to 
Mr. Flamfteed’s Obfervations of the: fixed, Stars contaiued in 
the fecond Volume of the Hiftoria Ceeleftis, To which are 
added, feveral ufeful Refults derived from that Index. By 
William Herfchel, LL. D. F. R. S.’ 

The index to Mr. Flamfteed’s obfervations is a work of 
Jabour.and utility. Its obje€t is to dire&t the aftronomer from 
the Britith catalogue, to the original obfervations, on which 
the catalogue was founded. This was abfolutely neceflary, 
if, in a review of the heavens, we wifhed to know whether 
any ftar was lofl or changed in its luftre, or whether, from 
inaccuracy or accident, it was not fought in its proper place. 
The following remarks, from the ‘ additions to the firft cata- 


‘logue,’ are important. 


* 65 (Aquarii) has not been obferved by Flamfteed ; notwith- 
ftanding which we find it inferted in my firft catalogue, where its 
relative brightnefs is given. It fhould be confidered that, in the 
firft place, feveral {tars of which there are no obfervations in the 
fecond votume of Flamfteed’s works, and which are, neverthelefs, 
inferted in the Britifh catalogue, fuch for inftance as 6 and: Drae 
conis, are well known to exift in the heavens. Now whether they 
were put into the catalogue from obfervations that are not in the 
fecond volume, or taken from other catalogues, it fo happens that 
obfervations of them cannot be found. Therefore the want of a 
former obfervation by Flamfteed, is not fufficient to prove thata | 
ftar does not exift. In the next place it fhould be recolleéted, that 
the method ufed to afcertain the ftars in eftimating their brightnefs, 
is not fo accurate, as to point out with great precifion the abfolute. 
fithation of a ftar; and that, confequently, another ftar which 
happens to be not far from the place where the catalogue points out 
the ftar we look for, may be taken for it; efpecially when there 
are no neighbouring ftars of the Britifh catalogue that may induce 
us to exert uncommon attention in afcertaining the identity of fuch 
a ffar. “Mayer, however, hasan obfervation of 65 Aquarii in his © 
zodiacal catalogue, No. 932, which puts the exiflerce of the ftar 
out of doubt.’ p..298. 


XIV. « An Account of the Means employed to obtain-an 
overflowing Well. Ina Letter to the Right Honourable Sir 
fofeph Banks, Bart. K. B. P. R. S. from Mr. Benjamin Vul- 
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We are not acquainted with the fituation of Norland houfe, 
where this well was funk ; but, from the account, it is pro« 
bably on the eaftern coaft, certainly where the fea has for- 
merly overflowed. The well was funk to the depth of 236 
feer, and a tube was driven twenty-four feet lower. This 
paffed the original rock which covered the {pring. The diffi- 
culties arifing from the immenfe quantities of fand brought 
up by the water, and from other caufes, were furmounted by 
great perfeverance; and an overflowing well was at laft 
produced. 

XV. * Obfervations of the changeable Brightnefs of the 
Satellites of Jupiter, and of the Variation in their appareit 
Magnitudes ; with a Determination of the Time of their ro- 
tatory Motions on their Axes. To which is added, a Mea- 
fure of the Diameter of the fecond Satellite, and an Eftimate 
of the- comparative Size of all the four. By William Her- 
fchel, LL.D. F.R.S? Mes: 

The colours of the fatellites of Jupiter differ, as the atmo- 
{pheres are more denfe or rare, or as the body of each reflects 
light ntore or lefs copioully. ‘The firit is white, but at fome 
times more intenfely fo than at others ; the fecond is white, 
bluith, and afh-coloured; the third always white, of different 
intenfities; the fourth dufky, and occafionally reddith. 

XVI. ¢ Farther Experiments and Obfervations on the Af- 

feGlions and Pioperties of Light. By Henry Broughim, Jun. 
Efq- Communicated by Sir Charles Blagden, Kut.- Sec, 
R. 5S.’ 
- We noticed the firft part of this paper in the nineteenth 
volume of our new arrangement. Some of the experiments 
here mentioned will, we think, admit a different explanation ; 
and, as light is now known to be a chemical bedy, the term 
ray is exceptionable. We fhall, as in the former inftance, 
give our author’s fummary. 


. Propofition I, The fun’s light confifts of parts which differ ia 
degree of refranzity, reflexity, inflexity, and deflexity ; and the rays 
which are moft flexible have alfo the greateft refrangity, reflexity, 
and flexity ; or are moft refrangile, retlexile, and flexile. 

* Propoftion II, Rays of compound light pailing through the 
{pheres of flexion and falling on the bending body, are not fepa- 
rated by their flexibility, either in their approach to, or return from 
the body. 

© Propofition Y¥I. ~The colours of thin and thofe of thick plates 
are precifely of the fame nature; differing only in the thicknefs of 
the plate which forms them, 

© Propofttion 1V. The ‘colours of plates are caufed by flexion, 
and may -be produced without any tranfinifion whatever. 

* Propofttion V. Allthe confequences deducible from the theory 
4 priori are found to follow in fact. 
S 3 
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‘ Propoftion VI. The common fringes by flexion (called hi- 
therto the “ three fringes”), are found to be as numerous as the 
others, 

© Propofttion VII. The sian image by Iceland ¢ryftal is 
caufed by fome power inherent in its particles, different from re- 
fraction, reflexion, and flexion. 

‘ Propofttion VIII, This power refembles refration in its degree 
of adtion on different rays; but it refembles flexion within the 
body, in not taking place at a diftance from it, in aéting as well on 
perpendicular as on oblique rays, and in its fphere or {pace of ex- 
ertion moving with the particles which it attends,’ Pp. 384. 


XVII. ‘On Gouty and Urinary Concretions. By William 
Hye Wollafton, M. D. F.R.S.’ 

‘The gouty concrete, in Dr. Wollafton’s opinion, confifts 
of lithic St fp volatile alkali ; but we ftrongly fufpe& that 
what he calls lithic acid is a concrete of an earthy and an 
ammoniacal falt, probably with fome excefs of acid. We 
perceive too many marks of hafty conclufions from triflin 
experiments, to truft implicitly to his analyfis. The fufible 
calculus confifts of the common itone united with {mall 
fparkling cryftals, whofe form is that of a fhort trilateral 
prifm, having one angle a right angle, and the other twa 
equal, terminating in a pyramid of four or fix fides. The 
cryftals are formed of phofphoric acid, magnetia, and volatile © 
alkali. ‘The ftone contains phofphorated lime, and generally 
fome lithic acid. The fmoother forts of calculus confift, in 
our author’s opinion, of lime united with the acids of fugar 
and of phofphorus: the rougher {pecimens have generally 
fome lithic acid in their interftices. What is called, in this 
paper, the * bone earth calculus,’ is of a pale brown, fo 
{mooth as to’ appear almoft polifhed ; it is laminated, and the 
laminz do not clofely adhere. The fubftance is wholly phof- 
> mesa lime. Calculi, from the proftate gland, confift of 
ime neutialifed by the phofphoric acid, ¢ tinged with the fecre- 
tion’ of the glandular organ. ‘This earthy falt is alfo faid to 
be the bafis of the fand, {ometimes found in the pineal gland ; 
while offifications of the arteries, and the incruftations of the 
teeth, have a {mall excefs of lime. Some conclufions drawn 
from thefe experemnerns, applicable to the treatment of perfons 
affeCted by the different calculi, follow: but thefe are vague 
and unfatisfactory. 

XVIII. * Experiments on carbonated hydrogenous Gas ; 
with a View to determine whether Carbon be a fimple or a 
compound Subftance. By -Mr. William Henry. Commu- 
nicated by Mr, Thomas Henry, F.R.S.° 

We muft commence our account of this article “with a cir- 
eumftance that has occafioned fome inconvenience ; we mean 
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the reference to the volume of the Tranfaétions, which of 
late have been diftinguiihed. by the years only. Dr. Auftin’s 
opinion, which is the fubject of Mr. Henry’s examination, 
occurs in the 80th volume—that for the year 1790—and was 
noticed in the LX Xth volume of our Review (p. 609). Heavy 
inflammable air is known to be a folution of charcoal in hy- 
drogen, and is therefore called carbonated hydrogenous gas. 
On paffing the electric fhock through this air, Dr. Auftin 
found it confiderably dilated, feemingly from the production 
of additional hydrogen, which he fuppofed to be the confes 
quence of a decompofition of thé carbon. 

We fhall give an account of Mr. Henry’s experiments on 
this fubje& in his own words; premifing only, that the firft 
conclufion is drawn from Dr, Auftin’s paper. 


* 1. Carbonated hydrogenous gas, in its ordinary. ftate, is per- 
manently dilated by the electric fhock to more than twice its origi« 
nal volume; and as light inflammable air is the only fubftance we 
are acquainted with, that is capable of occafioning fo great an exe 
panfion, and of exhibiting the phenomena that appear on firing 
the electrified gas with oxygen, we may afcribe the dilatation to the 
produétion of hydrogenous gas. 

‘ 2. The hydrogenous gas evolved by this procefs does not 
arife from the decompofition of charcoal; becaufe the fame quan- 
tity of that fubftance is contained in the gas after, as before elec- 
trization. 

‘ 3. The hydrogenous gas proceeds from decompofed water ; 
becaufe when this fluid is abftracted as far as poflible from the car- 
bonated hydrogenous gas, before fubmitting it to the action of 
electricity, the dilatation cannot be extended beyond one-fixth of 
its ufual amount. . 

‘ 4. The decompohent of the water is not .a metallic fubftance, 
becaufe carbonated hydrogenous gas is expanded when in contaé& 
only with a glafs tube and gold, a metal which has no power of 
feparating water into its formative principles. 

‘ 5. The oxygen of the water (when the ele¢tric fluid is: paffed 
through carbonated hydrogenous gas, that holds this fubftance in 
folution), combines with the carbon, and forms carbonic acid, 
This produétion of carbonic acid, therefore, adds to the dilatation 
occafioned by the evolution ef hydrogenous gas. 

‘6. There is not, by the aétion of the electric matter on carbo- 
nated hydrogenous gas, any generation of azotic gas. 

‘ 7, Carbon, it appears, therefore, from the united evidence of 
thefe facts, is ftill to be confidered as an elementary body ; that is, 
as a body with the compofition of which we are unacquainted, but 
which may neverthelefs yield to the labours of fome future and 


more fuccefsful analyft.’ P. 414, 
- , 
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XIX...‘ Obfervations and Experiments on the Colour of 
Blood. By William Charles Wells, M.D. F. R. 5S,’ 

Dr. Wells chiefly refts on the fyften of Mr. Delaval, 
which Dr. Bancroft has thown to be, on the whole, unfound. 
ed. The — author of this doctrine was Zucchius, 


whofe name, from accident and negleét, has been undefervedl 
forgotten. Our author takes no more trom Mr. Delaval, 
than may be fairly granted—the reflection of light from an 
opake ground, through coloured particles. His application of 
this point, however, feems to be erroneous. When air or 
neutral falts render the blood more florid, they do not, in his 
opinion, produce any chemical change in it, but only furnith 
opake bafes for the-refleGtion of more light; and this idea he 
endeavours to fupport by different experiments. But we da 
not fec how he can avoid the conclutiou, that, according ta 
his fyftem, the more opake a body is, the brighter muft be its 
colour ; for,_in almoft every inftance, the fluid is rendered 
opake. ‘That the colour of the blood is produced by iron, 
few now believe ; and it did not require many arguments ta 
confute the affertion. The doctor tuppofes its ole to be 
derived from the ‘ peculiar organifation of the animal matter of 
one of its parts.’ It is certainly occafioned by the ftru¢ture, 
and probably by the form, of. the red globules themfelves, 
Some mifcellaneous obfervations on the colour of the blood 
follow, 

XX. « An Account of the Trigonometrical Survey, carried 
on in the Years 1795 and 1796, by Order of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, Mafter General of the Ordnance. By Colonel 
Edward Williams, Captain William Mudge, and Mr. Ifaae¢ 
Dalby. Communicated by the Duke of Richmond, F. R. S.’ 

We are glad to find this important national work con» 
tinued : the frtail are not capable of abridgment. ‘The plans 
of the principal triangles form a proper addition. 

The volume, as ufual, terminates with the lift of prefents 
and ithe names of the donors, 


al 





The Works of Horatio Walpole, Earl of Orford. (Continued 
. jrom p. 132.) : 


WE renew, with great pleafure, our furvey of the works 
of this interefting zuthor. In the beginning of the fourth 
‘volume, we find the Catalogue of Engravers. This per- 
formance has Jong been known, and its merits have been 
properly appreciated, 
~ “The next piece’is the letter to the editor of Chatterton’s 
mifcellanies. ‘The controverfy refpeting Rowley is now al+ 
motft forgotten, though it ftrongly engaged the attention of 
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the public when it arofe. It is neceflary to obférve, that 
the editor, above-mentioned accufes Mr. Walpole of treatin 
the young afpiring poet with contempt and neglect, ari infi~ 
nuates that his melancholy cataftrophe was, in part, occas 
fioned by this behaviour. The facts are thefe. Chatterton 
communicated fome poems, pretendedly ancient, to Mr. Wal- 
pole, with an anxious with, that he would take t4em and 
Aim/elf ander his patronage; yet he did not fend them as his 
own property; they were faid to belong to ‘a friend, Mr, 
Walpole, when he replied, certainly had not difcovered the 
deception. His anfwer, firft publithed in the European Mae 

azine, is fufficiently civil; and he almoft promifes to be the 
editor. The deceit, however, could not long efcape ‘him. 
He wrote no more to Chatterton, who at laft demanded his 
papers when Mr. Walpole was fetting out for Paris. As,,on 
this account, they were not fent, an indipnant letier was written 3 
and the manufcripts were immediately delivered without a 
reply. This happened twd years before the death of Chatter- 
ton. . The * Letter to the Editor’ is excellent ; but it is writ- 
ten with too great an affectation of dignity. We perceive 
too much of that dignity in the next contention, refpecting 
Rouffeau and Hume, Our author treats the Parifian literati 
with great contempt; and many deferved it. We fhall, 

however, felect Mr. Hume’s reply ; for, if it cannot be faid 
* tua res agitur,’ yet this fhort defence of. literary men thould 
not be wholly overlooked, 


© You fee I venture ftill to join thefe two epithets’ (virtuous and 
philofophical) ‘as infeparable and almott fynonymous ; though ‘you 
feem inclined to regard them almoft as incompatible. And here I 
have a ftrong inclination to fay a few words in vindication both of 
myfelf and of my friends, venturing even to comprehend you in 
the number, What new prepoffeffion has feized you to beat in fo 
outrageous a manner your nurfes of mount Helicon, and to join 
the outcry of the ignorant multitude againft {cience and literature? 
For my part, I can fcarce acknowledge any other ground of di-+ 
ftinétion between one age and another, between one mation and an- 
other, than their different progrefs in learning and the arts. I do 
not fay between one man and another ;becaufe the qualities of 
the heart and temper and natural underftanding are the molt effen- 
tial to the perfonal charaéter ; but being, I fuppofe, almoft equal 
among nations and ages, do not ferve to throw a peculiar luftre on 
any. You blame France for its fond admiration of men of genius; 
and there may no doubt be, in particular initances, a great ridicule 
in thefe atfectations: but the fentiment in general was equally 
con{picuous } in ancient Greece, in Rome during i its flourifhing pe- 
riod, in modern Italy, and even perhaps in England about the be- 
ginning of this century. If the cafe be now otherwife, it is what 
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we are to lament and be afhamed of. Our enemies will only infer, 
that we are a nation which was once at beft but half civilized, and 
is now relapfing faft into barbarifm, ignorance, and fuperftition, 
I beg you alfo to confider the great difference in point of morals 
between uncultivated and civilized ages.—But I find I am launch. 
ing out infenfibly into an immenfe ocean of common-place ; I cut 
the matter therefore fhort, by declaring it as my opinion, that if 

ou had been born a barbarian, and had every day cooked your 
dinner of horfeflefh by riding on it fifty miles between your breech 
and the fhoulder of your horfe, you had certainly been an obliging, 
good-natured, friendly man ; but at the fame time, that reading, 
converfation, and travel have detracted nothing from thofe virtues, 
ahd have made a confiderable addition of other valuable and 
agreeable qualities to them.’ Vol. iv. Pp. 268. 


This difpute would lead us too far. Mr. Walpole’s fhare 
in it was a little yea d’e/prit. He wrote fuch a letter to Rouf- 
feau, as the king of Pruffia might be fuppofed to have fent ; 
and this occafioned no incontiderable clamour. As we do 
not know that the letter has appeared in an Englifh drefs, we 
will tranflate it. 


‘My pear Joun JAMEs, 

* You have renounced Geneva, the place of your birth; you 
have fiibjected yourfelf to an expulfion from Switzerland ;—a 
country which is fo highly celebrated in your writings ;—and 
France has outlawed you. Come therefore into my dominions: I 
admire your talents; I am amufed with your fancies, which,: by 
the way, engage you too much and too long. You muft endea- 
vour, at laft, to be prudent and happy. You have made fufficient 
noife by fingularities, not perfectly confiftent with the character of 
a great man. Show your enemies that you have a little common 
fenfe; and this will vex tiem, without injuring you. My kingdom 
will afford you a quiet retreat. I wifl you well, and will do you 
fervice, if you will accept it; but, if you obftinately rejeé& my 
affiftance, I fhall fay nothing of it. If you perfift in exhaufting 
your genius to difcover new misfortunes, let me know what kind 
you would prefer. I ama king, and can perfecute you to your 
heart’s content ; and, what your enemies will not do, I will defift 
from my perfecution of you, when you no longer think it honour 
able to fuftain it.’ Vol. iv. P. 290. 


The ‘ Reminifcences,’ which follow, are light fketches of 
political incidents and other circumftances, in the manner of 
the French Mémoires pour fervir a l’Hiftoire. From thefe 
Teminifcences, we will offer fome extracts, . 

The following ftory is not generally known; and we may 
add, that it is fcarcely credible. 


* On the death of George the firft, queen Caroline found in bis 
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cabinet a prepofal’ of the'earl of Berkeley, then, I think, firft ford 
of the admiralty, to feize the prince of Wales, and convey him'te 
America, whence he fliould niever be heard of more. This de- 
teftable project, copied probably from the earl of Falmouth’s offer 
to Charles the fecond with regard to his queen, was in the hand- 
writing of Charles Stanhope, elder brother of the earl of Harring- 
ton; and fo deep was the impreflion defervedly made on the mind 
of George the fecond by that abominable paper, that all the favour 
of lord Harrington, when fecretary of ftate, could never obtain 
the {malleft boon to his brother, though but the fubordinate tran- 
fcriber. George the firft was too humane to liften to fuch an atro- 
cious deed. It was not very kind to the confpirators to leave 
fuch an inftrument behind him ;—and if virtue and confcience 
will not check bold bad men from paying court by deteftable of- 
fers, the king’s careleffuefs or indifference in fuch an. inftance 
ought to warn them of the little gratitude that fuch machinations 
can infpire or expeét.’ Vol. iv. P. 289. 


The favour of queen Caroline to fir Robert Walpole was 
ftrongly difplayed on the acceffion of George II. 


‘ The unexpected death of George the firft on his road to Ha- 
nover was inftantly notified by lord ‘Townfhend, fecretaty of ftate, 
who attended his majefty, to his brother fir Robert Walpole, who 
as expeditioufly was the firft to carry the news to the fucceffor and 
hail him king. The next ftep was, to afk who his majefty 
would pleafe fhould draw his {fpeech to the council-—“ Sir Spencer 
Compton,” replied the new monarch.—The anfwer was decifive 
-—and implied fir Robert’s difmiffion, Sir Spencer Compton was 
{peaker of the houfe of commons, and treafurer, I think, at that 
time to his royal highnefs, who by that firit command implied his 
intention of making fir Spencer his prime minifter. He was a 

worthy man, of exceedingly grave formality, but of no parts—as 
his conduct immediately proved. The poor gentleman was fo little 
qualified to accommodate himfelf to the grandeur of the moment, 
and to conceive how a new fovereign fhould addrefs himfelf to his 
minifters, and he had alfo been fo far from meditating to fupplant 
the premier, that in his diftrefs it was to fir Robert himfelf he had 
recourfe, and whom he befought to make the draught of the king’s 
{peech for him. The new queen, a better judge than her hufband 
of the capacities of the two candidates, and who had filently 
watched for a moment proper for overturning the new defigna- 
tions, did not lofe a moment in obferving to the king how prejudi- 
cial it would be to his affairs, to prefer to the minifter in pofleffion 
a man in whofe own judgment his predeceflor was the fitteft perfon 
to execute his office. From that moment there was no more quef- 
tion of fir Spencer Compton as prime minifter. He was created 
an earl, foon received the garter, and became prefident of that 
council, at the head of which he was much fitter to fit than to di- 
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rect. Fourteen years afterwards he again was nominated by the 
fame prince to replace fir Robert as firft lord of the treafury, on 
the latter’s forced refignation ; but not as prime minifter, the con 
duét of affairs being fooy ravifhed from him by that dafhing genius 
the earl of Granville, who reduced him to a cypher for the little 
year in which he furvived, and in which his incapacity had been 
obvious. 

¢ The queen, impatient to deftroy all hopes of change, took 
the earlieft opportunity of declaring her own fentiments. The in- 
fiance I fhall cite will be a true pi€ture of courtiers. Their -ma- 
jefties had removed from Richmond to their temporary palace in 
Leicefter-fields on the very evening of their receiving notice of 
their acceffion to the crown; and the next day all the nobility and 
gentry in town crowded to kifs their hands: my mother amongft 


the reft, who, fir Spencer Compton’s defignation, and not its eva= 


poration, being Known, could not make her way between the 
f{cornful backs and elbows of her late devotees, nor could approach 
nearer to the queen than the third or fourth row :—but no fooner 
was fhe defcried by her majefty, than the queen faid aloud, 
* There I am fure I fee a friend !’—-The torrent divided and 
fhrunk to either fide; “ and as I came away,” faid my mother, 
“ I might have walked over their heads, if I had pleafed.” 

‘ The pre-occupation of the queen in favour of Walpole muft 
be explained. He had early difcovered, that in whatever gallant. 
ries George prince of Wales indulged or affected, even the perfon 
of his princefs was dearer to him than any charms in his miftreffes : 
and though Mrs. Howard (afterwards lady Suffolk) was openly his 
declared favourite, as avowedly as the duchefs of Kendal was his 
father’s, fir Robert’s fagacity difcerned that the power would be 
lodged with the wife, not with the miftrefs; and he not only de- 
voted himfelf to the princefs, but totally abftained from even vifite 
ing Mrs. Howard.’ Vol, iv. Pp. 294, 


Of the unjuftifiable fuppreffion of the will of George I, 


we meet with this reminifcence, 


‘At the firft council held by the new fovereign, Dr. Wake, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, produced the will of the late king, and 
delivered it to the fucceflor, expecting it would be opened and read 
in council. On the contrary, his majefty put it into his pocket, 
and ftalked out of the room, without uttering a word on the fub- 
je&t. The poor prelate was thunderftruck, and had not the pre- 
fence of mind or the courage to demand the teftament’s being 
opentd, or at leaft to have it regiftered. . No man prefent chofe to 
be more hardy than the perfon to whom the depofit had been truft- 


‘ed—perhaps none of them immediately conceived the poffible vio~ 


lation of fo folemn an aé& fo notorioufly exiftent, Still, as the 
_ never mentioned the will more, whifpers only by degrees in ine 
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formed the public, that the will was burnt, at leaft that its injunc- 
tions were never fulfilled. 

' « What the contents were was never afcertained. ' Report faid,’ 
that forty thoufand pounds had been bequeathed to the duchefs of 
Kendal; and more vague rymours fpoke of a large legacy to the 
queen of Pruffia, daughter of the late king. Of that bequeft de« 
mands were afterwards faid to have been frequently and roughly 
made by her fon the great king of Praffia, between whdm and his 
uncle fubfifted much inveteracy.’ Vol. iv. Pp. 297. 


One ftriking trait of fir Robert Walpole’s charaéter ap 
pears from incidental particulars in thefe, reminifcences — 
we mean great gins By obfervation of the moft trifling 
circumftances, and atfentively comparing them with others 
within his knowledge, he feems to have developed the motives 
and views of thofe around him, and confequently was able, 
at the moment, to adopt the moft decifive and judicious mode 
of conduct. In thefe recollections, alfo, the weaknefs, the 
caprice, and indifcretion, of Frederic prince of Wales, are, 
in feveral inftances, pointed out. ‘The character of the 
queen we fhall prefent to our readers. 


* Queen Caroline was faid to have been very handfome at her 
marriage, foon after which fhe had the fmall-pox; but was little 
marked by it, and retained a moft pleafing countenance, It was 
full of majefty or mildnefs as fhe pleafed, and her penetrating eyes 
exprefied whatever fhe had a mind they fhould. Her voice too 
was captivating, and het hands beautifully {mall, plump and grace~ 
ful. Her underftanding was uncommonly ftrong ; and fo was her 
refolution. From their earlieit connection fhe had determined to 
govern the king, and deferved to do fo; for her fubmiffion to his’ 
will was unbounded, her fenfe much f{uperior, and his honour and 
intereft always took place of her own: fo that her love of power, 
that was predominant, was dearly bought, and rarely ill-employed. 
She was ambitious too of fame; but, fhackled by her devotion to 
the king, fhe feldom could purfue that object. She wifhed to be 
a patronefs of learned men: but George had no refpect for them 
er their works; and her majefty’s own tafte was not very exquifite, 
nor did he allow her time to cultivate any ftudies. Her generofity 
would have difplayed itfelf, for fhe valued money but as the inftru- 
ment of her good purpofes: but he ftinted her alike in almoft all 
her paffions; and though fhe wifhed for nothing more than to be 
liberal, the bore the imputation of. his avarice, as fhe did of others 
of his faults. Often when fhe had made prudent and proper pro- 
mifes of preferment, and could not perfuade the king to comply, 
fhe fuffered the breach of word to fall on her, rather than reflec 
©n him. Though his affection and confidence in her were implicit, 
he lived in dread of being fuppofed to be governed by her; and 
that filly parade was extended even to the moft private moments of 
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bufinefs with my father: whenever he entered, the quéen rofe, 
curtfied and retired, or offered to retire. Sometimes the king con- 
defcended to bid her ftay—on both-occafions fhe aad fir Robert 
had previoufly fettled the bufinefs to be difcufled. Sometimes the 
kihg would quafh the propofal in queftion ; and yield after re-talk- 
ing it over with her—but then he boafted to fir Robert that he 
himfelf had better confidered it. 

_ © One of the queen’s delights was the improvement of the gar- 
den at Richmond; and the king ‘believed the paid for all with her: 
own money—nor would he ever. look at her intended plans, fay- 
ing, he did not care how fhe flung away her own revenue. He 
little fufpected the aids fir Robert furnifhed to her from the treafu- 
ry. When fhe died, fhe was indebted twenty thoufand pounds to 
the king. 

« Her learning was fuperficial; her knowledge of languages as 
little accurate. The king, with a bluff Weftphalian accent, {poke 
Englifh correétly. The queen’s chief ftudy was divinity ; and fhe 
had rather weakened her faith than enlightened it. She was at leaft 
not orthodox; and her confidante lady Sundon, an abfurd and 
pompous fimpleton, fwayed her countenance towards the lefs-be- 
lieving clergy. The queen however was fo fincere at her death, 
that when archbifhép Potter was to adminifter the facrament to her, 
fle declined taking it, very few perfons being in the room. When 
the prelate retired, the courtiers in the anti-room crowded round 
him, crying, “ My lord, has the queen received?” His grace 
artfully eluded the queftion, only faying moft devoutly, “ her mae 
jefty was in a heavenly difpofition”—and the truth efeaped the 
public, 

* She fuffered more unjuftly by declining to fee her. fon, the 
prince of Wales, to whom fhe fent her blefling and forgivenefs— 
but conceiving the extreme diftrefs it would lay on the king, 
fhould he thus be forced to forgive fo impenitent a fon, or to banifh 
him again if once recalled, fhe heroically preferred a meritorious 
hufband to a worthlefs child. 

‘ The queen’s greateft error was too high an opinion of her own 
addrefs and art: fhe imagined that all who did not dare to contra- 
dict her, were impofed upon; and fhe had the additional weaknefs 
of thinking that fhe could play off many perfons without being 
difcovered. That miftaken humour, and at other times her ha- 
zarding very offenfive truths, made her many enemies: and her 
duplicity in fomenting jealoufies between the minifters, that each 
might be more dependent on herfelf, was no found wifdom.’ 
Vol. iv, P. 304. 


‘ Various minute and interefting faéts occur in this part of 
the volume, which we fhal]l forbear to notice, as we would, 
excite curiofity rather than gratify it. We may add, that the 
readers of French memoirs will here find anecdotes much more 
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interefting, and related with more narveté and propriety, than 
in their favourite volumes. 

The hieroglyphic tales, which follow, were intended by 
Mr. Walpole for publication. He ftyles them whimfical 
trifles, and obferves that they were defigned ‘ to vary the ftale 
and beaten clafs of ftorics and novels, which, though works 
of invention, are almoft always devoid of imagination.’ It 
is difficult to defcribe them: : are fairy tales, {till more 
whimfical than thofe which have received that title ; and the 
adventures are as furprifing as thofe of Gulliver or the baron 
Munchaufen. In the ss and in the tales, are fome fati- 
rical allufions to modern literature ; and the whole will afford; 
to many readers, no inconfiderable entertainment. 

Parodies of three of lord Chefterfield’s letters to his fon are 
introduced by fome farcaftic obfervations. As the earl, in his 
‘ multitudinous’ precepts, forgot generofity, patriotifm, cha- 
rity, and friendfhip, and confined himfelf to the graces, the 
author thinks the,inftruCtions will do as well, perhaps better, 
for a lady ; and, in his preface, runs over the outline of the 
fyftem with this view, and expofes it with fuccefs. 

The remarks on Dr. Johnfon’s writings are fhort, but full 
of good fenfe. * Strange Occurrences, being a continuation 
of Baker’s Chronicle,’ are only a few remarkable events. 
One is, that the defcendants of the firft Charles and Oliver 
Cromwell intermarried in the fourth generation: another we 


fhall fele&: 


‘ William Pitt, lord Chatham, was a fecond fon, and be- 
came prime minifter of England. His rival and antagonift was 
Henry Fox lord Holland, a fecond fon likewife. Lord Hol- 
land’s fecond fon Charles Fox, and lord Chatham’s fecond fon 
William Pitt, are now rivals and antagonifts : Fox has as great or 
greater parts than his father, with much better elocution, and equal 
power of reafoning. “Mr. Pitt has not the dazzling commanding 
eloquence of his father, but argues much better. Perhaps there is 
not on record an inftance of two ftatefmen who were rivals, being 
fucceeded in equal rivalry by their fons—certainly not with fo 
Many concurrent circumftances.’ Vol. iv. Pp. 366. 


The * Detached Thoughts’ are not fingular or ftriking ; 
and the’ mifcellaneous verfes collected by Mr. Walpole himfelf 
—the fcattered remains of his earlier productions—do not add 

reatly to his literary character. 

The letters between Mr. Walpole and Mr. Weft conclude 
the fourth volume. They were fchool-fellows clofely attach- 
ed to each other ; and their epiftolary correfpondence {ports 
with all the playful levity of youth. Mr. Welt’s life was 
fhort, and was tinged with the pale hue of ficklinefs, which 
did not infe& his mind, He poffeffed the tendernefs of heart 
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and delicacy of feeling, fo often accompanying infirm health ; 
and his tranfitory gaicty feems an exertion ill furted to his cons 
ftitution. In theie refpects-Mr. Walpole refembled him; 
but our author, with a tender habit, exceeded his eightieth 
year. In this correfpondence we find nothing which would 

reatly intereft our readers, if feparated from the reft. Some» 
of the lettérs were written from the continent, and contain 
accounts of trivial adventures,-rather than profound or recon 


dite remarks. ’ 
(To be continued.) 
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Biographical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes, of feveral of 
the moft eminent Perfons of the prefent Age. Never before 
printed. With an Appendix ; confifting of original, expla- 
natory, and fcarce Papers. By the Author of Anecdotes of 
the late Earl of Chatham. 3Vols. Sve. 11. 18. Boards. 
Longman. 1797. ‘ 


AT a time when anecdotes, particularly thofe of diftina 
guifhed political charaéters, are eagerly read, a work like the 
prefent is calculated to excite attention ;‘and, when we recol- 
Je& that the former anecdotes, publithed by the editor of thé 


‘work before us, were in general true, we may reaforiably ex- 


pect a continuance of the fame regard to veracity. 

Many of the perfons to whom the anecdotes: relate, are 
dead; but many are ftill inexiftence. In the arrangement of 
the individuals, no regularity is obferved: the accounts are 
loofely written; and fuperfluous matter is fometimes intros 
duced. 

In the firft chapter, the duke of Grafton is brought fore 
ward: but nothing new is mentioned with regard to that no-« 
bleman. Some novel particulars, however, relative to thé 
author of the letters of Junius, are given in this chapter. I¢ 
is afhrmed, that he was a native of Ireland, and was educated 
at Trinity college, Dublin; that he was not in affluent cir- 
cumftances, and yet did not write for pecuniary aid ; that he 
did not follow any particular profeffion; that, after a confi- 
derable interval from the ceffation of his celebrated letters, he 
wrott eighteen political effays under the ttle of the Whig ; 
and that he died at Madras, to which fettlement he had ac- 
companied earl Macartney. We cannot vouch for the truth 
of thefe ftatements ; and; as the mention of the real name of 
the perfon who affumed the lignature of Junius is not a part 
of the information, the whole may be deemed problematical. 

Of the duke of Leeds little is faid ; and the chapter which 
profeffcs to relate to the duke of Dorfet, fearcely contains 2 

Hable befides the unimportant intelligence, thatthe ‘ noble 

uke has more than once recommended’ the publication of @ 
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complete ‘ colleGtion of the poo written by the Sackviile 
fami : 

The late duke of Rutland is reprefented as the authof of 
two pamphlets: of litde merit, written while he’ was at the 
univerfity of Cambridge. He is alfo mentioned as the perfon 
whofe recommendation, urged in an accidental meeting with 
fir James Lowther, now earl of Lonfdale, procured for: Mn 
Pitt his firft feat in parliament, in 1780, when he had offered 
himfelf at Cainbridge without fuccefs. 

Horace Walpole, the laft ear] of Orford, is introduced on 
account of two political traéts which he publtihed in 1763 
and 1764, one again{t the peace and the duty on cider, the 
other in condemnation of ‘the difmiffal of general Conway, 
His addrefs to. the corporation of Lynn, on his declining to 
be re-elected, is given at full length. 

Of the bifhop of Hereford it 1s faid, that he 


‘ has fhewn himéelf to be as able a politieian as he is a divine, 
He was early attached to the whigs, whofe condué and principles, 
when forced from the government by lord Bute, in the year 1762, 
he defended with -zeal and ability. At that time was publifhed a 
tract of fome' celebrity, which was confidered to be the manifefto 
of the tory party, entitled, “* A Letter from the Cocoa+Tree to 
the Country Gentlemen.” It confilted chiefly of a fevere arraigns 
ment-of the conduct of the duke of Newcatltle, the duke of De- 
vonfhire, and the duke of Cumberland; relative to. their forming 
an oppofition to the earl of Bute. As this pamphlet might be faid 
to. cantain the créed of the tories at that time, Dr. Butler judged it 
to be not lefs proper than neceffary, to oppofe to it the creed of 
tlie whigs, in another tract, which he entitled, “ An Addre{s to 
the Cocoa-Tree; from a Whig.” The clofenefs of the argument, 
the ftrength of the reafoning, the temper and elegance of the lan- 
guage, were all greatly admired. He fhewed the principles and 
conduct of the whigs to be ftri@ly conftitutional: and he vindi« 
cated the proceedings and opinions of his friends, in a manner fo 
excellent and mafterly, as to refle& not lefs honour upon his own 
talents, than upon their characters. 

‘ His next traé was called, “ A Confultation on the Subje& of 
a Standing Army, held at the King’s Arms Tavern, on the 28th 
of February, 1763.” The arguments for and againft the meafure 
are well drawn, and apply with wigs propriety to the period of 
time in which it was written.’ Vol. i. P. 70. 


This prelate’s delineation of the pete of Mr. Legge is 
better known than his other pieces. 

No. anecdotes that: are new are here related of Charles 
Townfhend ; nor is any thing very important communicated 
_refpecting Mr. ferjeant Adair or fir Grey Cooper, who aye 
the next in order. A fhort account of. ae biihop of Oilory 
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follows, whofe defence of lord Howe’s conduct during the 
American war is reprefented as able.and fatisfa€tory. 
_ The ¢ fecret and true hiftory of the Irith otennial bill’ is 
the fubjet of the next chapter. When the commons of Ire- 
Jand agreed to the heads of a feptennial bill; they did not with 
fuch a meafure to be ultimately fan@ioned ; and therefgre they 
inferted fuch a preamble, as might induce the king and coun- 
cil of Great-Britain to rejeé&t it. By reprefenting it as the 
undoubted right of the Irifh to have new parliaments more 
frequently than before, they knew that they fhould give dif- 
guft to the Britifh minifters, upon whom they intended that 
the odium of the rejection of the bill fhould fall. The latter 
{truck out the preamble, changed the term to eight years, and 
made fuch other alterations as, they thought, would render 
the bill unfuccefsful in the houfe of commons, whofe leaders 
would then become obnoxious to the public. But the people 
fo clamoroufly demanded the bill, that the members were con- 
{trained to agree to it. The effects of the ftatute, however, 
have been of little moment in the fcale of liberty. 

The article concerning fir James Caldwell is not interefting 
in proportion to its length. We are informed, that 


‘ This gentleman has the honour to ftand foremoft inthe mo- 
dern hiftory of parliamentary literature. He was the firft perfon 
who wrote a regular feries of parliamentary debates, from memory 
and a real attendance. ‘Thefe debates are of the houfe of com- 
mons of Ireland, in the firft feffion after the treaty of peace in 
1763. Thefe debates are not only written in excellent language, 
but are allowed to be very correét.’ Vol. i. P. 120. 


Sir John Dalrymple is treated with feverity for his Me- 
moirs of Greardrieain, as having publifhed them for the 
purpofe of ftigmatifing the characters of fuppofed patriots. 


¢ This work deferves to be noticed, not more for the bafenefs of 
its defign, than the fallehood of its contents.’ Vol. i. P. 182. 





‘ The defign was manifeft. It had been premeditated fome 
time: the extraordinary induftry fhewn in the compilation fufh- 
ciently marked it. No event had happened which called for the 
neceflity or propriety of fuch a work. It was a voluntary labour, 
undertaken and executed with a view to defame particular charac- 
ters. 

_ © It was one cf lord Mansfield’s common and favourite practices 
to eftablifh faéts upon inferences. He conceived that he flhewed 
his ingenuity by this mode of difplaying his abilities, And the in- 


‘ference from thefe papers’ [annexed to the Memoirs} ‘is, that there 


was a great deal of knavery and villainy among the opponents:of 
Charles the Second: therefore all opponents to a king’s meafures 
are rogues and villains.’ Vol, i, vp. 184, 
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We mutft. obferve, however, that no readers of judgment 
would draw fuch an inference, though fir John and his patrons 
might wifh that conclufion to prevail 

t William earl of Mansfield it is faid with truth, that, 


* In al! thofe political caufés concernirig the prefs, in which the 
¢rown was party, he was partial in the extreme. His rule of law 
uniformly was, that the’ crown was never wrong in thofe caufes, 
To the liberty of the prefs he was a fincere and implacable enemy. 
His definition of this liberty was, a permiffion to print without a 
licenfe, what formerly could ovly be printed with one, In trials 
for libels, he has been heard to deliver fuch language from the 
bench, as ought to have flufhed the jury with indignation. -In 
thofe trials, his invariable practice was, in his charge to the jury; 
to make a laboured reply to the defendant’s counfel. Will any 
candid perfon fay this was proper conduct in a judge who oughtto 
be ftriétly impartial? This is not the language of prejudice—for 
the truth of it an appeal may fafely be made to all thofe perfons 
who are yet alive, who heard-him upos thofe occafions.’ Vol. i. 


P. 234 


His fupport of a popular point againg the crown is placed 
in a true light, in the following paffage. 


‘ Upon one occafion only he fhone.as a politician : this was his 
attack on the fufpending and difpenfing prerogative, which was 
undoubtedly made with great ability, but the cafe may: be faid to 
have been more a matter of jurifprudence than politics, and ale 
though he gave to his eloquence all the advantages he had aequired 
by a Jong exercife, yet the merit of the attack is leflened, when it 
is recolleéted that lord Camden had maintained the neceflity of a 
fufpendiag power ina cafe of imminent danger of famine, which 
was the fact, and that lord Mansfield warmly embraced this oppor- 
tunity of upholding a true conftitutional doétrine, to gratify his 
envy znd hatred of lord Camden. His motive was founded in 

erfonal rancour, not ia conftitutional. All thofe who are ac. 
quainted with the hiftory of the time will not hefitate to admit this 
diftinétion. But the traét which was publifhed, called “ A Speech 
azainft the Sufpending and Difpenfing Prerogative,” and contained 
abi that lord Mansfield advanced in his fpeech upon this fubjeé& in 
the houfe of lords, was not written by his lordfhip, although ge- 
nerally believed to have been his production, nor was he privy to 
the writing or publication. The pamphlet was written by lord 
Temple, and lord Lyttelton, and a gentleman who was prefent at 
the debate, and ftates'in the formi of one {peech all the arguments 
on that fide. However, lord Mansfield’s motives may be excufed, 
if the feverity of his attack nfakes minifters more affiduous in their 
iduty, for they had information of the approaching danger, and did 
emot attend to it; if they had, fuch attention would have prevented 
2 
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the neceffity of reforting to fo violent a remedy.’ Vol. i, 
P. 355- 


The account of the tord-chancellor Camden chiefly con- 
tains a repetition of old {tatements; and that of earl Temple 
is partly borrowed from the ‘ Anecdotes of the late Earl of 
Chatham.’ Speaking of earl Temple, our author fays, 


¢ Few men's characters have been more miftaken, or more mif- 
reprefented, than his lordfhip’s. When a great perfonage faid of 
him, “ That he was undoubtedly a great man, but that he loved 
to embarrafs government,” he only fhewed that he had been mif- 
informed. No man could be more -zealoufly attached to a confti- 
tutional gdvernment than he was. But he detefted, with ferveney 
and fincerity, a government of fecrecy, hypocrify, and treachery.’ 
Vol. ii. P. 28. 


That George Grenville, while he was the offen/ible mini~ 
fter, was guided by the king’s /ecret advifers, we have no 
reafon to doubt. 


‘ The principal features of Mr. Grenville’s adminiftration are 
the perfecution of Mr. Wilkes, and the oppreflion of North 
Aimerica: neither of which can, perhaps, ftriAly be called his 
own. But it was not until after his death that it was authentically 
known thefe meafures had not originated with himfelf; that they 
had been fuggefted to him by others—by the confidents of Carlton- 
houfe, and the confidents of lord Bute. So true it ts, that mini- 
fters have often been feduced into paths, without feeimg the hand 
that led them. He had too much of referve in his temper, and of 
what the French call dauteur in his manner, to open himfelf freely 
even to his friends; fo that he became his own enemy ¥s to his 
real difpofition, and wholly fo in bearing the odium of thefe:mea- 
fires.’ Vol. ii. p. 76. 


The unjuftifiable fcheme of rendering the American colo- 
nies the links of a chain of minifterial patronage, is thus de- 
veloped. 


* A plan was recommended by a naval officer from Bofton, \of 
new-mpdelling the governments of that country’ [ North-America]. 
* This fcheme commenced, in idea, before the conclufion of the 
peace in 1763. The project was flattering to the minifter, becaufe 
it gave him am immenfe increafe of patronage, and if any caufe 
can be afligned for his preferring Florida to Porto Rico, it muft be 
the further increafe of patronage, and nraking Florida into two 
governments, <A junto of fycophants and confidents, whom lord 
Bute encouraged, and with whom he principally advifed, eagerly 
embraced this proje& of diftributing the American revenues amongtt 
their relations and dependents, 

“* When the peace was concluded, the Britifh army was not 
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withdrawn. -Several pretences were made for keeping it in Ame- 
rica; fuch as an Indian war, and the neceffity of having garrifons 
in the back. fettlements. ‘The firft meafure was a divifion of the 
country into military diftri€ts, with a brigadier-general in each, all 
of them depending upon the commander in chief, who was totally, 
independent of the civil power. — 9 

‘ This» fcheme of new-modelling the governments in America, 
in order to increafe the power and. patronage of the crown, was 
the fole caufe of the war, and the lofs of America. It is true, 
that occafional circumftaaces were the immediate caufes of particu- 
lar events; but it is always to. be remembered, that thofe circume 
ftances, and every inftruétion fent to America, from the refignation 
of Mr. Pitt in the month of October 1761, to the defeat of gene+ 
tal “Burgoyne in the month of October 1777, originated in the 
great defign of rendering America fubfervient to the purpofes of 
the minifter. 

‘ The prominent features of the grand plan were thefe:_firft, to 
raife a revenue in America by aé& of parliament, to be'applied ta 
fupport an army, to pay a large falary to the governor, another to 
the lieutenant-governor, falaries to the judges of the law and ad- 
mitalty': thus, the whole government, executive and judicial, was 
to be rendered entirely independent of the people, and wholly de- 
pendent on the minifter. Second, to make a new divifion of the 
colonies, to reduce the number of them by making the {mall ones 
more éxténfive, to make them all royal covernments, with an arif- 
tocracy:dnseach, ‘This order of ariftocrats was not intended to be 
hereditary, but fomethipg like the lords of feffion in Scotland, for 
life only. But in a little time they would doubtlefs have become 
here;litaryy dike the nobility of France, whofe origin is fimilar, 
Ambherft was the firft perfon who fuggefted the idea of an Ameri- 
can peerage; at one time he had thoughts of being created an. 
American peer, with pretedency of all others. 

‘In order to fupport this military fyftem, which was only the 
bafis of the plan, it was neceflary to create a fund to eftablifh a 
revenue, which would foon have:been followed by a fyftem of 
corruption, This gave rife to the American ftamp act.’ Vol. ii, 
RP. Sa. 


In the,anecdotes of lord George Germain, the writer is too 
much inclined to palliate the conduct of his lordfhip at Min- 
den. We agree with him in acquitting the Englifh general 
of cowardice; but that private refentment which occafioned 
fo grofs a negleét of ‘public duty, merited a fevere punith- 
ment. 
~ When lord George, even after the furrender of earl Corn- 
wallis at York-town, perfifted in his ideas of the neceffity of 
@ continuance of military coercion, and declared, that the 
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ruin of Great-Britain would follow the dereliction of her 
fovereignty over the colonies, he thought that he 


¢ delivered the opinion of a much: greater authority than his 
own. But he was not entrufted with the real fecret. There were 
other perfons who were honoured with a larger fhare of confidence 
than he was at this time: and this party triumphed. They refolv- 
ed to remove lord George Germain from office ; and to recall fir 
Henry Clinton from America, who had requefted it; and to make 
one meafure the confequence of the other, although there was_no 
conneétion between the two cafes; but in order to make a connec- 
tion between them, they applied to fir Guy Carleton to fucceed fir 
Henry Clinton; they were perfeétly well affured, that fir Guy 
Carleton would not go to America, while lord George Germain 
continued fecretary of ftate for the American department, The 
manceuvre fucceeded.’ Vol, ii. Pp. 137. 


Tedious quotations fwell the article which relates to Dr. 
Franklin; and, on the other hand, the chapter which follows 
is too fhort, as it concerns Mr. Burke, his fon, his brother, 
and his coufin, of whofe pamphlets fome account is given, 

The third volume confifts of lewters and other papers. The 
Whig (by Junius) being little known, we will tranfcribe a 
partof one of the papers publifhed under that title; premifing, 
to preuent mifapplication, that it appeared in November 17.79: 


‘ It is the duty of public virtue to exercife various attention to 
the feveral affauits that may be made by power, and will be ever 
made in fome degree, againft the interefts of the community. 
Innumerable are the modes in which hypocrify may deceive, ty- 
ranny opprefs, corruption debauch, or negligence fquander; any 
ene of which crimes, unchecked, would run to general ruin. But 
if, in monftrous and unheard-of confpiracy, they fhould all unite 
againft the liberty and glory of a country, throughout all the bes 
trayed trufts of the public ; active indeed ought to be the exertion 
of the people againft fuch danger, The whig fpirit exifting i in the 
country muft colleé& and co-operate. If compreffed in {mall com- 
pafs, its {pring will be the ftronger. The public traitor may infult 
falling liberty with the reproach that all her fpirit is extinguithed ; 
that no public virtue remains ; that every man is bafe and wicked 
as himfelf; but the reproach will operate as it ought, It will give 
vigour to ftrength, and a€tivity to refentment. It will fharpen 
public {pirir, and point the virtue of the patriot with the honour of 
the man. 

* Vigilance fhould be in proportion to danger. If we have been 
remifs, ‘and: if public danger have, in confequence, encreaf$d, let 
us now double our watch, and redeem our negligence.’ ‘Vol, iil. P. 3. 





‘ The Britih conttitution jath changed its form, and is lofing its 
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{pirit. ~Some magic has metamorphofed the ancient pyramid into 
‘the deformity of a Chinefe pagoda. The beautiful ftrength of its 
order is gone; and we now tremble for the narrowed bafe; op- 
prefled by the middle ; with monfters at the top ! 

* How to recal the fpirit that hath fled, and how ‘to raife that 
which remains; how’ to reftore external ftability, and by what bett 
means to purify into its ancient vigour the interior of the conftitu- 
tion, is the bufinefs which now demands the active vigilance of all 
——for the danger is univerfal and imminent.’ Vol. iii, P, 4. 


This fpecimen will fuffice to fhow the complexion of moft 
of the papers in the Appendix, friendly as they are to the 
caufe of liberty, and adverfe to minifterial encroachments. 

In our furvey of this work, we have met with lefs novelty 
than we expected from the title; but we may fafely recom- 
mend it as affording, in fome inftances, important and inter- 
efting information to thofe readers who are ftudious of politics 
and hiftory. . 





Three Treatifes: On the Brain, the Eye, and the Ear. , Il- 
‘luftrated by Tables. By Alexander Monro, M.D. &e, 
4to. 1. 7s. Boards. Robinfons. 1797. 


WE feel fome difficulty in {peaking of thefe treatifes. as 
we ought. To treat a learned and eminent profeffor with 
indifference, or to commend an attempt in which his genius 
and talents do not thine, would be equally improper and un- 
juft. We-cannot praife the work before us, or the temper 
in which it is feemingly written; yet we would not, on the 
other hand, feverely blame the author for urging what he 
deems juftifiable claims. He might, indeed, have urged them 
with lefs irritability ; and even a fuperficial inquirer may 
obferve, that this eagernefs has long been fuppreffed, and 
blazes only when his chief antagonift is no more. 

Dr, Monro firft claims the difeovery of the communication 
between the lateral ventricles and the third ventricle of the 
brain, This communication is denied by fome. refpectable 
‘anatomifts ; and, very lately, the difcovered paflage has been 
faid to be obvious only when the brain is drawn up, and, in 
Teality, to be formed in the moment of difcovery. Havin 
often examined the difputed foramen, we think this account 
inconfiftent with the appearances ; for its edges are fmooth, 
without the flighteft refemblance of a lacerated part. Perhaps 
the juft conclufion is, that this is not the conftant ftructure, 
though perhaps the molt frequent. | 

The author thinks that ete is never collected on the out- 
4 
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fide of the brain in hydrocephalus ; but that, whemit appear: 
there, it has pafled from the ventricles in confequence of the 
altered texture of the brain. Perhaps this may be true, wher 
hydrocephalus is am idippathic difeafe: but we have feen at; 
Jeaft one inftance where it was collected externally, after fe- 
ver attended with phrenfy. The alteration in the texture of the 
brain refers to the foftiefs and diminifhed bulk of this organ: 
after chronic hydrocephalus, and feems to be brought forward 
in fupport of the difcovery that folid parts are taken up by the 
vabforbents. - This opinion Dr, Monro affirms that he taught 
in 1759. At what time Mr. J. Hunter pronounced the fame 
Opinion, is not afcertained; but it feems to have been feveral 
years afterwards. The difcovery, however, is not worth a 
moment’s conteft ; for it is no more than a_ very obvious 
deduction from faéts; and each author fhould have gone far- 
Os to prove by what procefs the living part, thus abforbed, 

ies and is diffolved; for, until the circulation ceafes, and the 
folid matter is acceffible to the folyent power of the fluids, no 
abferption can take place. ‘This point requires more ample 
pbyhological difguifition than Dy. Monro has given it. He 
admits the fluidity, in confidering the cure of hydrocephalus, 
but neglects the previous death of the part, He thinks that 
mercury, joined with {quills, may be ferviceable in the cure, 
thoygh they hive hitherto failed in his hands. The eure of 
hydrocephalus, by a chirurgical operation, is hopelefs, except 
when the water is known to be external, and the texture of 
the brain uninjured, : 

In the treatrie on the eye, Dr. Monro again goes over the 
anatomical deicription of the eye, repeating much of what 
has Leen faid before, apparently that he may add every cir- 
cumftance peculiarly his own. The refragtive powers of the 
human lens appear, from his experiments, to be miich greater 
than thofe of water, and lefs than thofe of glafs—nearly be- 
tween both ; the focus of parallel rays falling on it, being at- 
the diftance of about 3 of an inch from its centre. The part 
of the image loft by falling on the entrance of the optic nerve 
is about 4 of its diftance. The retina was found, by Mr. 
Fyfe, to be continued on the inner fide of the ciliary proceffes, 
and.to terminate in the outer edge of the lens: it enters double 
between the ciliary proceffes, like the pia mater between the 
doublings of the brain. ‘That this part of the retina receives 
a fecond picture of the object, and affifts yifion, is a fanciful 
{uppolition; it would rather confufe it; and the argument, 
"that thofe animals which fee beft in the dark, have the tape- 
tum of a light colour, is not more important, Light is cer- 
tainly loft m the black lining ; but, where the light is weak, 
none can be fpared. Our phyfician, indeed, forfakes the fup- 
pofiuon as foon as it is formed; for he remarks that, in a// 
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animials, who have the-tapetum, .it is black in the doublings, of 
the ciliary proceffes. ‘The lens is kept in i's place by hea two 
layers of the coat of the vitreous humour, affifted in part: by 
the retina. — 

Of the means by which the eye is enabled to give a diftin® 


picture of objects at different diflances, we fhali add our au~ 
. thor’s opinion. 


‘ Upon the whole: it appears to me, 

‘ 1, That the iris, by leffening the .pupil, and mina the 
moft diverging rays of light, renders the picture of near objects 
more. diftiné, 

‘2. That the reéti mufcles, by their action, lengthen the axis, 
becaufe they prefs chiefly on the fides of the eyeball; and, fur- 
ther, the cornea is not only more dilatable than the felérotic 3 in 
general is, but it will be found that the fclerotic, i in man and other 
animals, is thinner and more dilatable, in its anterior part, and ip 
its poiterior part where the picture is formed, than it is on its 
as 

. That the two ablique mufcles forming an oblique girth 
iat the eyeball, between the lens and bottom of the eye, muff, 
by their preflure, increafe the diftance of the leris from the retina, 
or increafe the length of the pofterior part of the axis of the eye- 
ball, 

* The orbicularis palpebrarum renders the fore and middle part 
of the' cornea, oppofite to the pupil, more convex; and increafes 
the length of ‘the anterior part of the axis of the eyeball. And it 
is evident that all thefe means may concyr in forming perfe& vi- 


fon.’ P..13,7. 


It may be obferved, that we can at any time prove'the truth 
of the laft means, by a contraCtion of the eye for the purpofe 
of feeing diftant objets, when we always feel a confiderable 
preffure on the ball. Dr. Monro claims this difcovery, firft 
publithed in the Philoiophical Tranfaétions for 1794, .by Dr. 
Hoffack.. Some remarks on the lacrymal ducts, of no great 
importance, are added to what appeared in the, *‘ Obferva- 
tions, Anatomical and Phyfiological,’ in 1758. . 

The next treatife is on the ear, What Dr. Monro had be- 
fore done was, 1f{t, to trace the portio mollis on the internal 
parts of the ear; adly, to defuribe the parts of the ear, in the 
whale, in amphibious animals and fifhes. In oppofitiento his 
fentiments, profeffor Scarpa has reprefented the defcription 
of the human ear as inaccurate, and the account of the 
communication of the meatus auditorius externus with the 
interior parts of the ear, and of thefe with each other, in 
cartilaginous fifhes,.as.a mere fiction, Dr. Camper. has de- 
pied the exiftence of the femi-circular canals in whales, and 


doubted that of the meatus auditors externus in the fkatc. 
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This treatife is defigned as an anfwer to thofe animadver- 
fions. 7 

It might be fufficient to remark that Dr. Monro, in again 
purfuing the fubje&t, has convinced himfelf of the accuracy 
of his former defcriptions : yet we cannot avoid adding, that 
a true dignity of mind would have fuggefted a different con- 
duét. If MM. Camper and Scarpa had differed from us in 
point of faéts, we fhould have left thefe to the judgment of 
an impartial pofterity, enlightened as it would be by farther 
obfervations and the inquiries of others. We mean notto fay 
that the doétor has been guilty of any miftake: on the con- 
trary, from a minute examination, we believe him to be core 
rect in his defcriptions ; but he muft be aware that, if 4e has 
been mifled by appearances, ‘the atteftations of all the learned 
focieties in fsa drawn from his own preparations, could 
be of no avail; for they can fee only what is fhown. The 
fame apparent ftructure, therefore, which has mified him, 
will equally miflead them. 

The plates of thefe treatifes are in general ngw; they ex- 
cel thofe which have been given in the ‘ Nervous Syftem,’ 
and in the work on ‘ Fithes ;’ but this is faint praife, and they 
deferve no more. The general fplendour of-the publication 
fhould have been accompanied with {uperior ornaments. We 
lament the nationality which induces the profeffor to adhere to 
the engravers of North-Britain—or rather the little improve- 
ment made by thefe in-an art which advances fo rapidly at a 
fhort diftance from them. 





Poems, by 8. T. Coleridge, fecond Edition *. To which are 
now added Poems by Charles Lamb, and Charles Lloyd. 
Small 8vo. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1797, 


AS no author can jufily be offended at liberal criticifm, 
Mr. Coleridge ‘ returns his acknowledgments to the different 
reviewers for the affiftance which they have afforded him in 
detecting his poetic deficiencies.” Upon a revifal of his pro- 
ductions, he has omitted fome with which he was lefs pleafed, 
and has fubftituted new pieces for the difcarded poems. 

The dedication is one of the novelties of this edition. It is 
written in blank verfe; and, while it does credit to the author, 
it alfo impreffes a favourable idea of the brother to whom he 
offers the produce of his talents. The following paflage is a 
part of it. . 


‘ Who counts the beatings of the lonely heart, 
That Being knows, how I have lov’d thee ever, 





_ * See our-review ef the former edition, Vol. XVI. (New Arr.) p. 209. 
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Lov’d as a brother, as a fon rever’d thee ! 
O tis to me an ever-new delight, 
My eager eye glift’ning with mem’ry’s tear, 
To talk of thee-and thine; or when the blaft 
| Of the fhrill winter, rattling our rude fath, 
Endears the cleanly hearth and focial bowl; 
Or when, as now, on fome delicious eve, 
We in our {weet fequefter’d orchard-plot 
Sit on the tree crook'd earth-ward; whofe old boughs, 
That hang above us in an arborous roof, 
Stirr’d by the faint gale of departing May 
Send their loofe bloffoms flanting o’er our heads!’ p. x. 


The ‘ Ode on the Departing Year’ (1796) was firft pub- 
lithed feparately ; and, when we reviewed it, we condemned 
the affetation and pompofity of the writer: but the piece, 
though it has fince been altered, is ftill liable, in fome degree, 
to the fame imputations, 

From the new fonnets we fele&t that which .is addreffed to 
the river Otter, as it will gratify thofe who love to refer to the 
fcenes of early enjoyment. 


¢ Dear native brook! wild ftreamlet of the weft! 
How many various-fated years have paft, 
What blifsful and what anguifh’d hours, fince laft 
I fkimm’d the finooth thin ftone along thy breaft, 
Numbering its light leaps! Yet fo deep impreft 
Sink the {weet fcenes of childhood, that mine eyes 
I never fhut amid the funny blaze, 
But ftrait with all their tints thy waters rife, 
Thy crofling plank, thy margin’s willowy maze, 
And bedded fand that vein'd with various dies 
Gleam’d thro’ thy bright tranfparence to the gaze! 
Vifions of childhood! oft have ye beguil’d 
Lone manhood’s cares, yet waking fondeft fighs, 
Ah! that once more I were a carelefs child!’ P. 78. 


The ‘ Refletions on haying left a Place of Retirement’ 
evince a feeling heart. Tie comparifon between the weeping 
eyes of a humane friend and the- unmoved face of another 
equally benevolent, and the contraft between the latter and 
thofe who merely affe& fympathy, are well drawn. 


* Sweet is the tear that from fome Howard’s eye 
Drops on the cheek of one, he lifts from earth : 

And he, that works me good with unmov’d face, 
Does it but half: he chills me while he aids, 

My benefaétor, not my brother man! 

Yet even this, this cold beneficence 
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Seizes my praife, when I reflect on thofe 

The fluggard Pity’s vifion-weaving tribe ! 

Who figh for wretchednefs, yet fhun the wretched, 
Nurfing in fome delicious folitude . 

Their flothful loves and dainty fympathies !’ P. 103. 


In the invitation to Mr. Lloyd, many of the lines are ftiff 
and affected; and a paflage near the clofe of the piece may be 
mifconftrued. When the poet fays, ‘ fhe, whom Llove, fhall 
love thee,’ will not fome readers be reminded of Cato’s offer 
of his wife to his friend, even though fuch a thought could 


not enter into the bead of the writer? 
The lines ¢ on the Chriftening of a Friend’s. Child’ are 


trifling; and fome of the expreffions and rhymes are ludi- 
crous, though not intended to be fo. 

In Mr. Lloyd’s poems *, occafional alterations have been 
made for the prefent edition; but they do not require any 
other notice than a remark that they may in general be re- 

arded as improvements ; and, with regard to thofe pieces of 

r. Lamb which form a part of the volume,- we may ob- 
ferve that moft of them have confiderable merit. 





Travels in the Two Sicilies, and fome Parts of the Apennines. 
(Concluded from p. 30.) 


THE Euganean mountains are not a part of the two Sici- 
lies, or of the adjacent burning iflands. They are, however, 
volcanic, though their activity is beyond the earlieft- records 
of hiftory ; and, in fuch regions, we muft with pleafure and 
inftru€tion follow our able and induftuious author. The 

round, indeed, is not wholly new, as our countryman fir 
John Strange has given a defcriptive catalogue of the princi- 
pal lavas found upon thofe mountains. 

Some of the lava is granitous; and, in this, nodules of 
quartz, are found to exift; but thefe are evidently a fecondary 

roduction, formed by the filtration of water. In one part 
of thefe mountains, carbonate of lime occurs, united with 
flmts ina manner fo gradually varying, that the former feems 
almoft ‘to change into the latter, though no change really 
takes'place. Each earth feems to have been gradually depos 
fited from water, and intimately mixed during its depofition. 

The moft remarkable lava of thefe mountains is globular, 
with a central nucleus, interfperfed with brilliant particles 
which refemble mica, but are in reality of pitch-ftone; anda 
pure pitch-ftone lava is alfo found. Father. Terzi miftook 





* Sec our XVIth Vol. (New Ars.) p. 54, and Vol. XIX, p. 346, 
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this lava for glafs; but, on a minute examination, it does not 
even merit the appellation of enamel. Some pieces of real 
glafs occurred to the abbé in Terzi’s collection ; but, on pro- 
ceeding to the fpot from which they were taken, they appear- 
ed to have compofed a part of the fcoriz of a furnace. In 
another place, fome pumices, the moft indifputable marks of 
ancient volcanos, appeared to have been carried from the 
fhore, where the fea had brought them froin volcanic iflands; 
and thefe circumftances induce the abbé to give fome direc- 
tions for diftinguifhing thofe hills which are truly volcanic 
from others that only appear to have been fo. 

Some judicious ‘ reflections and corollaries’ follow the de- 
{cription of the lavas. Our author concludes that thefe moun- 
tains, though fome miles diftant from the fea, were once im- 
merfed in it, forming fmall volcanic iflands. The Javas, in 
their nature and-component parts, refemble thofe of Atma; 
and common fire makes them flow in glafs or enamel. Ba+ 
faltes, we have feen, may be formed both in the humid and 
dry way: in thefe mountains we have evidence of each pro- 
ceils. : 

The nature of the gaffes of volcanos has not yet been fa- 
tisfactorily inveftigated. ‘This fubject the abbé has purfued 
with great ingenuity, though his experiments are not conclu« 
five. He examined various volcanic products, which, on 
melting, expanded with great violence, and rofe above the 
fides of the crucible. Thefe, however, produced, on experi- 
ment, no gafeous fluid; and, purfuing the inquiry, he found 
great reafon to conclude, that, when the gas occafionéd the 
expanfion in the crucible and the cells of lava, it was becaufe 
the glafs or other fubftances affumed a rarefied form, and be- 
€ame air. This we can readily admit to have been often the 
cafe ; but we confider the experiments as indecifive, becaufe 
they were made-on fubftances which had already undergone 
the procefs ; and the gaffes, which they might have originally 
contained, were of courfe exhaufted. .. We do not, however, 
offer this objection with very’ great confidence, fince we 
know, from other experiments, that the bafes of thefe lavas 
do not contain a very large proportion of air. When anex- 
plofion occurs, it is attributed to the concurrence of water, 
raifed by the’fire into vapour or air; and feveral facts are ad- 
duced in fupport of this opinion, which we many years ago 
offered in our journal. It is remarkable, that though water, 
covered by a burning body, thus expands with an incalculable 
force, yet, when poured on it, jt gradually difappears without 
oo explofion. We lately quoted from one of the Exeter 
effays fome experiments of this kind made by Sauflure* ; and 


_— ae 


* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XVIII. p, goo. 
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many fimilar obfetvations occur in the prefent chapter. . The 
abbé, however, feels a difficulty from the different refults of | 
the experiment of pouring the water on tin and Jead, which 
the opinion, fuggefted in that effay, would have explained. 
The laft chapter of the third volume relates to the difcovery 
of the muriatic acid in various lavas. It is united, not che- 
micaily combined, with them, and feems to be an addition 
fubfequent to their fufion ; for recent lavas contain no portion 
of it. 
In thé fourth volume, the writer examines at confiderable 
length the heat and fluidity of lavas. He leans towards the 
idea of great fluidity ; but, if in this he errs, the error iS 
counterbalanced by his candour in the relation of fads. Va- 
rious obfervations fhow that lavas are fometimes very fluid: 
this circumftance, however, does not always imply great heat, 
but a greater fufibility of the bodies. ‘The extent of a courfe 
of lava is no proof of great fluidity ; for, when the matter is 
not fupplied from the mountain, fo as to furnifh a continued 
accefhion of heat, the lava foon ceafes to flow. It is added, 
that the induration of the external cruft, which prevents the 
inferior current from feeling the effect of the air, contributes 
to preferye the heat; but the air, being fcorched by the pre- 
cecing eruption, cannot have a very powerful influence. 
The bias of the abbé’s opinion is more diftin@tly perceived in 
his anfwers to the oppofite doétrine, which is patronifed by 
Dolomieu and Kirwan. To his replies an anfwer is not diffi- 
cult: but we forbear to engage farther in the queftion for 
two reafons. One is, that, from every view we can take of 
the fubject, the effec of volcanic fires is liquefaction and not 
fufion ; we mean that the heat is commonly fufficient to ren- 
der the fubftances fluid, not to difengage their component parts, 
fo as to admit new combinations. The fecond ground is, 
that, fiom {ome unknown reafon, the fire of volcanos is not 
to be imitated in our furnaces. From a careful inquiry into 
the different fats, and .an attentive comparifon of various 
experiments, we cannot find that the heat of a volcano in ge- 
_ neral rifes fo high as that of a glafs furnace. Something tends 
to make even the fmaller heat of volcanos apparently more 
powerful than the greater fire of the forge: it does not ap- 
pear to be fulphur acting as a flux, or, as Dolomiey fuppofes, 
the innate caloric of the fubftances themfelves, or wholly the 
continuance of the heat, or (according to Faujas de St. Fond) 


the aqueous fluid itfelf. Yet with the duration of the heat 
and the water, it is moft probably conneéted ; and it will per- 
haps be found, that the water which occafions the eruption, 
when changed into air, produces, as a compound menflruum, 

- liquidity mentioned, in comparatively low degrees of 
eat. 
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We have afterwards a general-account of the Lipari -iflands. 
The moft valuable commodity. isthe wine produced from their 
gtapes, the procefs for which the abbé defcribes ; but an arti- 
cle, which may perhaps be rendered of ‘greater importance, 
is the cactus opuntia, the favourite food of the cochineal in- 
fe&. This vegetable, alfo called the Indian fig, grows with 
great luxuriance ; and there is little doubt that the infec, if 
conveyed to thefe iflands, would equally thrive. From the 
obfervations of the inhabitants, fwallows feem not to migrate; 
for the warm fcirocco brings them forward, after they have 
difappeared both in Lipari and Stromboli. This fubje& the 
abbé promifes to renew in a feparate publication. We hall 
only add what appears to us to be the fact, after a long invef- 
tigation. Swallows certainly migrate: but various circum- 
ftances may prevent the whole number from leaving the coaft. 
That incipient torpor which leads the majority to migrate, 
induces thofe which remain to feek a warm retreat. 

Of the circumftances and condition of the inhabitants of 
thefe iflands, our traveller thus fpeaks : 


‘ It is incredible how contented thefe iflanders are amid all their 
poverty. Ulyffes, perhaps, cherifhed not a greater love for his 
Ithaca, than they bear to their Eolian rocks, which, wretched as 
they may appear, they would not exchange for the Fortunate 
Iflands. Frequently have I entered their huts, which feem like 
the nefts of birds hung to the cliffs. They are framed of pieces 
of lava ill joined.together, equally deftitute of ornament within and 
‘without, and fcarcely admit a feeble uncertain light, like fome 
gloomy caves. Sometimes I have been prefent at their wretched 
meals, fet out in coarfe difhes, or on the bare ground on which 
they fat, and confifting of black barley bread, and wild fruits, 
and, fometimes, by way of dainty, fome falt-fifh, and pure water 
to quench their thirft. Attending only to the firft imprettion of the 
fcene, I thought I beheld the perfect image of wretchednefs and 
mifery : but, on more mature confideration, I difcovered in thefe 
rude huts, and in the midft of this hard fare, an enviable happi- 
nefs, which, I doubt, is not to be found in the palaces of the 
‘great, or among the delicious viands of royal tables. A cheerful- 
nefs and perfect tranquillity fhone in the countenances of thefe 
poor people, and evidently poffeffed their hearts. Their ruinous 
cottages, which muft be viewed with pity and contenipt by the 
rich and great, to them were dear; and the food, which the luxu- 
rious would have rejected as infipid or naufeous, to their palates 
had an exquifite flavour.’ Vol. iv. P. 147. 


The obfervations on Scylla and Charybdis are valuable. 
Travellers have fteered between thefe dangers, or furveyed 
them at a diftance, without adding the flighteft information to 
that which Homer gave above 2500 years ago. Scylla, in- 
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“deed, remains unchanged. The roaring billows ftill give 4 
hollow found, like the barking of dogs; and this part is ftill 
dangerous, when the current fets from fouth to north, anda 
violent north wind blows at the fame time. The Mefflinefe 
pilots, however, boldly put to fea in thefe circumftances, and 
frequently refcue the endangered paflengers. Charybdis 1s lefs 
formidable. To our author it appeared a fpot where the 
‘waves rolled confufedly in eddies ; and, on“ founding (for he 
ventured to fail over it) the depth did not exceed 500 feet ; 
‘but, at a little diftance, it was nearly double. He adds, that 


¢ A great part of what has been written relative to Charybdis is 
very erroneous. We have feen how many authors, from Homer 
to the prefent time, have defcribed it as a real whirlpool, or great 
gulph revolving in itfelf, within the circumference of which fhould 
any fhip enter it is immediately drawn to the centre and fwallowed 
up. When the current is dying away, or when there is no cur- 
rent, this defcription has no refemblance to truth—Charybdis is 
then perfectly innocent, as I have been fully convinced by my own 
obfervations; and even when it is agitated and dangerous, it {till 
contains no incavation or gulph of the nature of a vortex, but 
merely a ftrong agitation and dafhing of its waves, which produces 
thofe {mall whirlings of its waters, which are only accidental, and, 
not to be feared, So far likewife is Charybdis feom drawing to 
itfelf and {wallowing veffels, that it rather repels them and throws 
them to a diftance.’ Vol. iv. p. 186. 


. This is undoubtedly true; but we fufpeét that the cafe was 
once different. In this part, the bottom of the fea is thrown 
up in a conical mound. Similar cones are ftill raifed in the 
craters of volcanos. If this be a fubmarine volcano—a fup- 
pofition by no means improbable—the prefent cone may be 
formed in the fpot where a deep crater formerly exited, 
which, in peculiar fets of the current, may have before this 
event produced a whirlpool. 

The remainder of this volume contains fome mifcellaneous 
philofophical obfervations. One chapter relates to the phos- 
phorefcent medufe of the ftrait of Meffina. Medufe are 
called fea-jellies, or fea-nettles, from their confiftence, or from 
the pungency felt on touching them. ' They are fingular as 
inftances of a confiderable bulk, connected with a very fmall 
proportion of folid or organic fubftaitce. Yet it is certain 
that they are living bodies, with the varied functions of ani- 
mal nature. “They refemble the untbella of a mufhroom, but 
have, inftead of the central ftalk of the latter, four long cy- 
lindrical bodies, probably tentacula. Their motions contift in 
the almoft continual conftriction and dilatation of the um- 
bella ; and the feat of the ofcillation is a thin mufcular mem- 

-brane {urrounding the ring of the umbella. : 
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The phofphorefcence of the medufa is conneéted with its 
ofcillations ; and, indeed, in every inftance of animal phos- 
phorefeence it is the fame, from the vermicular motion of 
the little creature which inhabits’ the imbricated fcales of the 
pyltey ell tothe more {plendid reiulgence.of the lampryis. 

wo phenomena we fhall particularly notice. 


© With refpe& to the medule which were kept out of the wa- 
ter, a fact prefented itfelf to my obfervation, which, from jts ex- 
traordinary nature, I fhould have fuppofed accidental, had not the 
fame refult followed on repeated trials. A medufa having been 
left two-and-twenty hours on a-fheet of white paper had ceafed to 
live; the greater part of it was-even diffolved into a liquor, and 
every luminous trace was become extiné, A large glafs full of 
well-water happening to ftand on the table, I, without any parti- 
cular intention, chanced to throw the medufa into it, which di- 
rectly fank to the bottom, and remained there motionlefs; but, to 
my great furprife, immediately fhone with fo bright a light that I 
was able to read chara¢ters of a tolerable fize. . The water at the 
fame time became very luminous, and on immerfing my finger 
in it, it was plainly difcernible. Thinking tliat the fame would 
happen, and perhaps with more effect, if fea-water were ufed; I 
threw the well-water out of the glafs, and filled it with feai-wister. 
But no light was now vifible. I fubftituted frefh water for falt, 
and a beautiful phofphorus again appeared. 

* Analogous to this phenomenon, of which I am unable to af 
fign the caufe, was the following : 

* Another medufa which was dead, and had not been luminous 
for fome time, was lying, out of the water, in the window of my 
chamber during the night. ‘A flight rain chanced to fall, and every 
drop which fell on the dead medufa was changed into a brilliant 
fpangle, till in a fhort time the médufa was ftudded all over with 
fuch fhining points. I could produce no fuch effect by fprinkling 
it with fea-water im imitation of rain.’ Vol. iv. P. 234. 





* When the@medufa is handled or rubbed in the water, the quae 
lity of phofphorefcence paffes igto thé latter; which it likewife 
does when the animal is left immerfed in it. But this experiment 
_fucceeds much better in frefh than in falt water; as I have obferv- 

ed that, other circumftances being equal, the brilliancy of the for- 
mer is nearly double that of the latter. We may, therefore, by 
means of thefe medufe, create artificial phofphori. 

‘ For this purpofe I employed well-water, as being more fuit- 
able, and with it made feveral experiments deferving attention. In 
thirteen ounces of this water, contained in a cry ftal olafs, I {fqueezed 
two large medufz, which had juft been taken out of the fea. The 
water became fomewhat turbid, but at the fame time fo luminous, 
that it gave fufficient light to a whele roof. After two-and- 
Crit, Rey. Vor. XXUI, July, 1798. - U 
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twenty minutes it began to grow feeble, and at the end of an hour 
and a half was entirely extinguifhed, Agitation, however, then 
reftored it, in the fame manner as we have faid it revived the 
phofphorence of the medufe when it appeared to be extiné. If, 
therefore, the water in the glafs was ftirred with a ftick, or even 
with the finger, the brightnefs re-appeared, but was always feebler 
in proportion tothe time elapfed. I obferved, likewife, that the 
greater the agitation of the water, the brighter was the phofpho- 
refcence, which, however, when the water was no longer agitated, 
had only a momentary duration, as we have before remarked of the 
medufe. : 

‘ When the water can no longer be excited to phofphorefcence 
by the motion of its parts, it may by the application of warmth. 
I made the experiments I have related, in a temperature of between 
21 and 24 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer (80° and 86° of 
Fahrenheit) ; and if in this temperature the water in the glaffes, 
though ftrongly fhaken, emitted no light, it became lucid when the 
thermometer rofe to 30° (100° of Fahr.) and ftill more vivid in a 
higher temperature, provided it was not too high, for then it en- 
tirely ceafed. 

‘ I made this experiment with other liquors befides water, and 
found feveral, which I had imagined unfuitable for fuch a purpofe, 
might be impregnated with the light of the medufa. Such, for 
example, was human urine, which, in the intenfity and duration 
of its phofphorefcence, was not inferior to frefh water. But the 
experiment fucceeded better in no fluid than cow’s milk. A fingle 
medufa, of a moderate fize, being preffed and fhaken in twenty- 
feven ounces of this milk, rendered it fo luminous that I could read 
the writing of a letter at three feet diftance. The duration of this 
phofphorus was likewife greater than that of the water. After 
eleven hours from the time I firft put the medufa into it, it ftill 
retained fome light ; and when that ceafed, agitation reftored it, as 
did warmth, when agitation alone became ineffectual. 

* Repeating the experiment with the fame milk, I poured it out 
of the glafs upon the floor of the room, in order to obferye the 
appearance it might produce. While in the air, it exhibited 4 kind 
of very white and fhining cataract, and, when. it. reached the 
ground, formed a little lake of light, at firft vivid, but which, in a 
few moments, grew feebler, and, in about five minutes, entirely 
difappeared, ; 

* If the hand were immerfed in the phofphorefcent milk, and 
drawn out again, it appeared elegantly filvered over; but this co- 
lour foon vanifhed ; though it might be made to return,for a mo- 
ment by rubbing or warming the hand. ‘This light not only at- 
tached to the hand, but to cloths; as I perceived in a towel, one 
edge of which had touched the luminous milk. In this cafe, like- 
wife, the re-appearance of the light might be obtained by rubbing 
or warming the cloths, 
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_ * While employed in thefe experiments, I obferved that throw- 
ing the milk againft any hard body would reftore its phofphoref- 
cence when extin&. The fame milk, which emitted no light on 
the {trongeft agitation within the veffel, when let fall upon the floor 
became luminous ; and the more violent the blow, the brighter was 
the light. Thus, if by night this liquor was poured from a high 
window, while it was in the air it had no luminous appearance, 
but, as foon as it ftruck the ground, fhone with a bright light; 
which, however, prefently grew feeble, and difappeared.’ Vol. iv. 
P, 237% 


Thefe faéts are new and highly important. The explana- 
tion is not eafy. Water, it is known, is not phofphoric ; 
and its phofphorefcence muft have arifen from the minute 
portions of the animal fcattered through it. The light im the 
living creature proceeded from the muicular meimbrane of the 
periphery of the umbella,. and the larger tentacula; and we 
know that it was connected with the active motions of the ani- 
mal. It was, therefore, with fome furprife that we found our 
author attributing the light to a vifcid fluid, covering the ring. 
It is, perhaps, no unreafonable fuppofition, that the light is 
communicated, from the organic parts of the animal to this 
fluid, and, during its motion, is derived in part from each. 
It is at leaft certain, that, while the emiffion of light, during 
life, is unlimited, the luminofity of the liquor; after death, 
is only temporary. It.muft be addéd, that this vifcid fluid is 
a peculiar one, not the fluid of which the animal chiefly con- 
fifts: the latter is fea-water, or water leis faline than that of 
the fea. . : 

The account of the coral fifhery in the ftrait of Meffina is 
curious: but, for this, we refer the inquifitive reader to the 
work itfelf. 

In the laft chapter, the fifhery of the fea-dog is the fubjeé 
of remark. This kind of fhark is often a fatal enemy to 
{wimmers, and has been found to {wallow an entire man; for, 
in addition to the extent of the jaws, the throat is flexible and 
elaftic. A particular defcription of a large fhark is annexed, 
which feems to be a different fpecies from the fqualus maxi- 
mus. Some of the numerous teeth lic low, and are covered 
with a fungous flefh. Thefe, in the opinion of the abbé, are 
not wholly ufelefs, but are defigned to fupply the place of 
thofe which may be injured or broken. From the fize of 
fome of the foffil teeth of fharks, the bulk of the animal mutt 
have been immenfe; and the miracle of Jonah ceafes to be 
incredible. i 

We have now, in three copious articles, examined thefe 
travels; and we do not think that our labour has been mifap- 
plied. This attention will prove our own Opinion of the va- 
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-lue of the work; but we cannot leave it without a more 
pointed commendation. We can truly fay that we have not 
lately met with volumes in which entertainment the moit in- 
terefting, and inftruction the moft correctly fcientific, have 
been fo intimately combined. The tranflation is free, ‘and. yet 
faithful. The plates are not equally .deferving of praife ; 
but ‘this is not the fault of the Englith artift, who could 
only copy what was before him; and he feems to have ex- 
celled, rather than to have funk below, the Italian en- 


graver. 
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Commentaries on the Law of Scotland, refpeéting the Defcrip- 
tion and Punifhment of Crimes. By David Hume, E/q. 
Advocate, Profeffor of the Law of Scotland, in the Univer- 
fity of Edinburgh. 2 Vols. 4to. 2l. 8s: Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 1797. 


IT feems a paradox in the {cience of legiflation, that the 
tranfactions by which different {pecies of property are af- 
feed in the commerce of mankind, fhould become the 
fubjects of elaborate legal difquifition, and that a topic of fuch 
fuperior importance as criminal law fhould experience a neg- 
le&t unfavourable to the advantages and the beauty of fyfte- 
matic arrangement. Before the appearance of the works of 
Hale, Hawkins, and Blackftone, the criminal jurifprudence 
of this country had long laboured under the defect of metho- 
dical illuftration ; and the ftudent and praétitioner were re- 
duced to the neceflity of gleaning a fcientific acquaintance 
with the fubje& from the repulfive Gothicifm of the older 
law-books, or the rambling quaintnefs of the learned come 
mentator upon Lyttleton, 

The union of Scotland and England did nbdt abforb thofe 
peculiarities in the adminiftration of juftice which diflin- 
wea the former from the latter kingdom ; and, from the 

ourithing growth of talents, and the ative literary {pirit 
long confpicuous among otr Caledonian fellow-fubjects, it 
might have been expected that no ground for a complaint of 
the very unperfect elucidation of the Scotifh criminal law 
would have exifted at a period fo recent as the compofition of 
the prefent work. 

Referring, in his Introdu@tion, to the Englith crown law, 
Mr. Hume beftows a liberal panegyric on its various excel- 
lencies, but denies its boafted comparative fuperiority, in 
matty important particulars, over the Scotith fyftem. ~ 


* Among many inftances that might be given, I fhall mention 
Dut one, of this fancied excellence of the law of England being 
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in 4 great meafure a delufion, which has fprung from the looking 
to only one rule in the criminal procefs, without attending to the 
others. What [allude to is the complaint which we often hear, 
of our want of the peremptory challenge of the jurors, and of 
that punctilious' and critical - precifion refpeéting the terms of the 
indiétment and record, which is obferved in the Englifh courts. 
But thofe who expatiate on this grié¢vance, entirely forget, that, 
(except in cafe of treafon, by provifion of modern ftatutes), no 
prifoner in England fees his indiétment, or knows what the charge 
againft him is, till he ftands arraigned on it in the face of court; 
and that he is till then in equal ignorance who the perfons are that 
are fuenmoned to his jury, and who the witneffes that are to be 
ufed againft him. Whereas with us, he muft have full informa- 
tion in all thefe important articles, fifteen days at leaft. before his 
trial; and has thus far better opportunity than the prifoner in any 
trial before an Englifh court, to difcover and prepare any reafona- 
ble objéétions that may lie to the indi€tment, witneffes, or jurors, 
or any of them. He has too with us the farther advantage, in 
every inftance, of counfel to addrefs the jury, and condué his 
defence ; which no prifoner in England has upon the iffue of guilty 
or not guilty, in any capital cafe, except in trials for treafon. And 
here, with reference to the indulgence which is fhown in thefe 
particulars to fuch who are under trial for that high crime, I cannot 
forbear to infert the obfervations of fir Michael Fofter on that oc- 
cafion. “ The furnifhing the prifoner with the names, profef- 
fions, and places of abode of the witneflés and jury, fo long be- 
fore the trial, may ferve many bad purpofes, which are too obvi- 
ous to be mentioned. One good purpofe, and but one it may 
ferve. It giveth the prifoner an opportunity of informing himfelf 
of the character of the witneffes and jury. But this fingle advan- 
tage will weigh very little, in the fcale of juftice. or found policy, 
againft the many bad ends that may be anfwered by it. However, 
if it weigheth any thing in the fcale of juftice, the crown is en- 
titled to the fame opportunity of fifting the character of the pri- 
foner’s;witneffes.” Surely it ought to be a leffon to us, of the 
moderation and diffidence to be obferved with refpect to all opi- 
nions on fubjeéts of this kind, when we find this able and excel- 
lent author,—an ‘author too, who has diftinguifhed himtelf as a 
popular lawyer,-and ftrenuous advocate in the caufe of freedom,— 
thus exprefling himfelf rather in difpraife of thefe humane provi- 
fions ; which to us, who are habituated to. them, as the ordinary 
courfe of procefs, feem to be indifpenfible to a fair and equitable 
trial. 

* Another topic, on which alfo it.is not uncommon to hear en- 
comiums paffed at our own expence, is the greater humanity of the 
Englith praétice, which requires the unanimity of the twelve jurors 
in their verdict. But, (to pafs over all inquiries concerning the 
fubftance of this rule ;) if the jury muft be unanimous in their 
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voice, they are however warranted to convict, and even in capital 
cafes are in the ufe of doing fo, upon the teftimony, if pofitive 
and explicit, of a fingle witnefs; a fort of proof, how reputable 
foever the witnefs, which no Scots jury can lawfully pay regard to, 
in any the moft inconfiderable cafe. Add to this, that the prifoner 
in Scotland has the fame aid of court, as the profecutor, for com- 
pelling his witnefles to appear. Likewife, every witnefs.that is pro- 
' duced againft the prifoner, has right to fee his declaration cancelled 
before depofing on the trial; fo as he may be at abfolute freedom 
in giving his evidence upon oath. The witneffes too are examined 
out of the prefence of each other, which obviates any rifk of a 
combination againft the prifoner ; and after being examined and dif- 
miffed, no witnefs can again be called on, to explain what he has 
faid, nor to fupply omiflions : things, (as I underftand it), all or 
moft of them quite foreign to the Englifh form of procefs *, where 
the oppofite practices are eftablifhed, and are even thought to be 
effential, (and poffibly they are fo as matters are managed with 
them), to the execution of criminal juftice. Notice may alfo be 
taken of the jealoufy which aétuates our cuftom, of all intercourfe 
between the judge and jury. In fo much that the verdict, once 
delivered into court, cannot on any pretence be rettaéted, nor even 
amended or explained, but muft be received and taken with all its 
imperfections, how glaring foever, on its head. An Englith jury, 
on the contrary, are converfed with, reinclofed, queftioned and 
inftruéted by the court, without any manner of reftraint. Vol. i, 
P. xliv. 


We have extracted this comparative view on account of: 
the fketch which is given of the proceedings in criminal cafes 
in Scotland. But we are of opinion, that few of our readers 
will confider this fyftem as calculated to produce the full effec& 
of impartial juftice. The inflexible rejection of the teftimony 
of a fingle witnefs, and the refufal of permitting witneffes to 
explain, or add to, their evidence, muft frequently operate 
againit the punifhment of guilt, and coutneradl the ufeful and 
folemn purpofes of judicial inveftigation. The preclufion of 
all intercourfe between the judge and the jury. on the fubject 
of the verdict may alfo appear abfurd and improper to thofe 
who think that the practice, as it prevails with us, has no 
other tendency than that of rendering the-determinations of a 
jury confiftent with fenfe, or fubfervient to the fuggeftions of 
lenity ; though others, recollecting the behaviour of lord 





* The author mi‘akes in fupp fing that the examination of witnefles out of 
the bearing of each other is —— to the Scotifh criminal p:ocefs; the prac- 
tice is not infrequent in the Englith courts, and it is confidered as a matter of 


ames at the defire of the accufed, or of the conductors of a profecution. 
EV. 
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Mansfield on fome occafions of this kind, may not be inclin- 
ed to condemn the Scotith regulation. 

Referving, for a fubfequent part of this critique, our fenti- 
ments on the large difcretionary powers of the Scotch judges, 
we feel ourfelves bound to admit that the allowance of full 
defence by counfel to prifoners in all cafes, is a provifion of 
which the adoption would add a wreath of candour and hu- 
manity to the juft fame of our criminal jurifprudence. The 
profecution of offenders entirely at the public expenfe, is alfo 
a meafure fo equitable and falutary, that we heartily with for 
its univerfal prevalence in the adminiftration of criminal law. 

The multiplication of crimes and punifhments is the fting 
that unhappily attends the progrefs of commercial opulence 
and luxurious refinement ; and we are forry to contraft the 
following fummary of Scotifh punifhments, with the /lock- 
iug average of capital and other penal inflictions in England. 


‘I am certain that I am within the truth, when I mention, 
that on an average of thirty years preceding the year 1797, the ex- 
ecutions for all Scotland have not exceeded fix in a year. For a 
period of fifteen years, preceding the 1it May 1782, the number 
of perfons who fuffered death at Edinburgh, (where by far the 
greater number of capital trials take place), amounted only to 
twenty-three; that is, in every two years only three perfons fuffer- 
ed death. And as to the inferior punifhments, I have it from good 
authority, that one quarter-teflions, for the fingle town of Man- 
chefter, have fent more felons to the plantations, than all the Scots 
judges do for ordinary in a twelvemonth.’ Vol. i. p. 1. 


To Englifimen this muft be a very unpleafing comparifon ; 
and we hope that the increafing commerce od opulence of 
the northern divifion of the ifland will not fwell the catalogue 
of the crimes of its inhabitants. 

It appears that Mr. Hume has made a liberal ufe of the 
Englith publications on crown law ; and we perceive no im- 
portant inftance in which he diffents from the legal conftruc- 
tions put on different offences by our judges. In treating of 
fiomicide, he takes notice of a diftinétion in the mode of pu- 
nifhment between the crime of murder and that of attempt- 
ing to kill, which has in feveral cafes been obliterated by the 
ftatute law of England. 


‘ It is neceflary to all conviétion of homicide, that a perfon 
have been aétually killed. In this I mean to fay, that no attempt 
to kill will come under the defcription, or expofe to the proper 
pains of homicide, how deliberate foever the purpofe, or how 
cruel the means employed, and how little foever it be owing to 
remorfe or want of refolution on the part of the affaflin, that he 
has failed of fuccefs. Nay, though the attempt have in a great 
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meafure fucceeded, and the party have received a wound which 
brings him to the brink of the grave, and leaves him infirm for the 
remainder of his life, {till the benignity of our praétice will confi- 
det, that the man is not loft to fociety, and will allow the offender 
an opportunity to repent, and to make atonement for his crime.’ 
Vol. i. Pp. 260. 


We have ftrong doubts of the wifdom of the principle 
thus adopted by the Scotith law. If the punifhment of death 
be confidered as neceflary on, other oceafions, it feems to be 
as applicable to the crime of the aflafiin who has only been 
prevented by accident from completing his: work, as to any 
ipecies of offence againft property; nor do-we fee, any fatis- 
factory reafgn. why the mutilator of the perfon of another, or, 
the inflictor of a dangerous wound, fhould meet with lefs fe- 
vere pundhment than the fabricator of an illegal paper-fecu= 
rity, or the villain who breaks open a houle with intent-to 
Steal. 

In the chapters concerning adultery, inceft, and other of- 
fences, now punifhed in England by the feeble jurifdiction of 
ecclefiaftical cenfure, we difcern {trong features of the fero- 
cious bigotry which marked the triumph of prefbytery in 
Scotland. It muft be allowed that offences of this kind 
are very injurious to the peace of fociety; but we could 
with that fome falutary medium fhould take place between 
the rigid inefhcacy and the. lax cognifance with which they 
are noticed in the different countries. 

The chapter which treats ‘ of treafon’ contains a fhort ac- 
_count ofa very abfurd part of the old criminal procefs in North- 
Britain ; namely, ‘ trial for treafon after death,’ which (fays 
our author) 


¢ was attempted for the firft time in 1540, in the cafe of Robert 
Lefly ; and mainly upon the authority of the civil law, which, in 
the cafe at leaft of proper perduellion, or rifing in arms, feems to 
have permitted this extraordinary fort of accufation, The novelty 
and injuftice of fuch a proceeding, excited, however, furprife and 
difcontent in the country. Therefore.the king, “ for ftanching of 
fik murmur,” and meaning (as he tells us) * on nae forte to move 
or doe ony thing, bot that hee may juftlie bee advifed of the three 
eftaites,’”’ came to parliament and defired their opinion “ quhidder 
that he hes ane aétion to purfew fik fummondes or not.”? In an- 
{wer to which confultation the whole eftates of parliament “ all in 
ane voyce, but variance and difcrepance,” affented to this new 
pretenfion; and declared his majefty’s right.to infift in fuch actions 
** conform to the commoun law, gude equity and reafon, not- 
withftanding there is nae fpecial law, acte nor provifion of the 
realme, made thereupon of before,” Pofitive as this opinion was, 
it did not however prove fatisfactory’to the people at large; and it 
was thought proper thus far to comply with their defires, that the 
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profeéution fhould: only lie within the {pace of five years after the 
traitor’s death, and: for fuch treafon’as had been notorious in his 
lifetime. This, which in the main was agreeable to the civil law, 
was ordered by a ftatute of 1542, which has never been printed. 
Yet on the 24th June 1609, fentence of forfeiture paffed in parlia- 
ment againft Logan of Reftalrig, for acceffiom to the earl of 
Gowrie's confpiracy ; of which in his lifetime Logan had never 
been fufpeéted. 

‘ Fhe form of this extraordinary fort of procefs, was by Citas 
tion of the traitor’s heirs; not only as they might defend his me- 
mory, but as they were themfelves interefted to fave their inheri- 
tance from confifcation, Moreover, as if to render the iniquity 

-of the thing more palpable, the fhocking indecency was fometimes 
ufed, of raifing the bones of the deceafed from the grave, and pre- 
fenting them at the bar. This was done, both in Robert Lefly’s 
cafe, and in that of Logan of Reftalrig. Notice may alfo be 
taken of the proceedings in the cafe of Francis Moubray, in Janu- 
ary 1603. This man being killed in his attempt to efcape from 
the caftle of Edinburgh; his dead body was brought to the bar, 
and there had doom pronounced over it, to be hanged and quarter- 
ed, and the head and limbs to be ftuck up on confpicuous places 
of the city. : 

* It does not appear, that either trial in abfence or trial after 
death was ever’ attempted to be applied to the ftatutory treafons of 
murder under truft, theft in landed men, and the like. Every 
proceeding of this kind is now excluded by the communication of 
the Englith courfe of procefs; for which reafon nothing- farther 
fhall be added on the fubje@.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 458. 


The odious fpecies of legal revenge, mentioned in this ex- 
tract, has had a fort of parallel in the treatment of the bodies 
of fome heretics who died a natural death, and alfo of feve- 
ral perfons who were concerned in the depofition and execu- 







































tion of Charles the Firft. The better fenfe and more polith- , 
ed manners of the prefent day are naturally fhocked at the 
recolle€tion of fuch impotent and iridecorous proftitutions of , 


the forms of juftice. 

From thefe Commentaries it may be collected, that. the 
grounds on which the malus animus, which leads to crimina- 
lity, is prefumed by the law of Scotland, are with fcarcely 
any exception fimilar to the principles which guide our Eng- 
lith judges. The powers of the latter, however, are confined 
within-thofe limits which, without impeding their falutary ex- 
ertion, render them confiftent with the moft fcrupulous fpirit 
of conftitutional freedom. ‘The various offences which in 
Scotland are punifhed at the difcretion of the judges, form an 
accumulation of juridical: power, which tends to deftroy the 


balance of civil liberty. Mr. Hume, alluding, in his chapter 
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of fedition, to fome recent trials, applauds the vigour and the 
efficacy of fuch difcretionary powers in preferving the public 
peace. We are not friendly to the turbulent fpirit of revolu- 


_tionary innovation ; but, as other factions than thofe of a po» 


pular complexion me often exift, it is not difficult to believe 
that powers of a high and indefinite nature may, in fome in- 
ftances, be perverted to finifter purpofes, in compliance with 
the infirmity of human paffions. | 

By the aivetine and folicitors of North-Britain. this work 
will be found highly ufeful ; and it will not be uninftrudtive 
to thofe who pradhife or ftudy the Englifh law. But, while 
we admit that the author has employed much laudable atten- 
tion ona very jmportant branch of jurifprudence, we feel it 
our duty to remark, what our readers have perhaps anticipat- 
ed from the extracts, that his ftyle is not the moft polifhed, 
and that his performance, in point of compofition, is inferior 
to moft of the modern publications on the fubjeét of law. 





ee 


ZT. Lucreti: Cari de Rerum Natura Libros ex longe emenda- 
tiores reddidit G. Wakefield, Fc, (Continued from p. 9.) 


ON a former occafion, when we cenfured the practice of 
thofe commentators who overwhelm the text of a claffic au- 
thor with a multiplicity of notes, we complimented Mr. 
Wakefield for his moderation in that refpeét*: but we are 
forry to obferve, that he has been too lavifh of his annota- 
tions in'the work which we are now furveying. We readil 
admit, however, that he has difplayed a confiderable fhare of 
acutenefs and ability in the execution of a difficult tafk. 

In entering upon the fecond book, we are not pleafed with 
the arrangement of the fifth and fixth lines. The fentence 
would begin better with Suave etiam, in continuatjon of the 
Suave mari magno. 

In the 28th verfe, we find cithara for citharis. Reboant will 
then be a tranfitive verb, as re/onat in the paffage cited from 
Virgil ; or c#thare may be taken for the dative cafe fingular. 


V. 325 33. — Anni 
Tempora con{pargunt viridanteis floribus herbas. 
‘* Mr. Wakefield thinks that aure tempore, that is, aure 


verne fuo tempore, would be a preferable reading ; but we do 
not altogether agree with him. ? | 





77,78. Inque brevi fpatio mutantur fecla animantum, 
Et, quafi curfores, vitai lampada tradunt. 


» We with that the editor had tranfcribed the paffage 
of Plato, which Lucretius imitated. We take it from Lam- 





* Sec our review of his Virgil, Vol. XVII. p. 370. 
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binus. Yevvwyres xa exrpegorvres maudas, xalamep Aturada cov 
Brov mapadiorres arAois EF arAwy. 

84, 85. Our expofitor would read, from the varieties of 
the MSS. ‘ 7 


‘——— nam, guom cita, fepe 
Obvia conflixere.’ 


110. Confociare etiam costus potuere recepta, 
* Pro librorum omnium leCtione motus—Bentleius reponi 
juffit cetus ; pro qua voce {feribendum potius coitus exiftimavi.’ 
157. nec res remeratur. Some of the MSS. having remora- 
vit, Mr, Wakefield gives, from conjecture, remore fit. - 
’ 487, From the traces of the MS. readings, he would read, 


* Ne tibi dent, timeo, flammarum corpora fraudem,’ 
inftead of bs 
§ Ne tibi dent in co—.’ 


197. He has admitted nom, the reading of a MS. for 
am. 





206. ceeli fublime volanteis. 


The ufe of a neuter verb with a regimen refembling that 
of a verb tranfitive, is applauded on this occafion in high 
terms; and not only parallel paflages are introduced, but 
fome verfes are altered for the purpote of illuftration. 

214. Heic and illic are inferted for Aine and illine, ‘ ipfo 
poeta” (fays the editor) ‘ id precibus importuniffimis flagi- 


tante,’ 
220. Tantum, quod minumum mutatum dicere poflis, 


Momen appears for minumum in one manufcript ; and Bent- 
ley propofes mutare ut for mutatum: but Mr. Wakefield pru- 
dently rejects thefe deviations from the eftablifhed reading. 





317. — tondentes pabula eta. 


He conjectures that the poet wrate /at2, and refers to Vir- 
gil, 4En, ui. 538; but he does not cenfure deta as improper. 


320. Et fatiatei agnei ludunt, blandeque coru/cant. 


Some maniufcripts have /atiat, perhaps for /atiaté ; and the 
laft word of the line is varioufly written: but we prefer co- 
rufcant. | es 

- 343. Mr. Wakefield has, with reafon, adopted the conjec- 
ture of the London editors, who fubftituted armenta for ar- 
bufia, the reading of all the copies. | bs, 
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363. — Subitamque avortere curam. 


.. One. copy has fummam, which is inadmifhible.. The ordi- 
nary acceptation of /uditus is lefs proper, in this place, than 
the u/us exquifitior, as it is here termed by the editor; who 
explains /ubitam curam by ‘id cure quod éam fubiit.’ Vari- 
ous quotations are adduced for the illuftration ofthe latter 
meaning ; but we do not think that all the paflages are ftrict- 


ly applicable. 





380. Diffimili inter fe guedam volitare figura. 


We are pleafed with the fubftitution of quadam for quedam; 
and Mr. Wakefield fupports his introduétion of the former 
word by a juft ftatement of the import of the paflage. 


390. ——————_ quain de quibus eft liquor almus aquarum. 


There are different readings of ths paflage ; but we doubt 
the expediency, at leaft the necefhify, of altering almus to 
albus; though Mr. Waketield firenuoufly urges that point. 





428. angellis paullum proftantibus. 


Some editions have angululis: but the oldeft manufcripts, 
fupported by Arnobius, oppofe the reception of that word. 

After the 452d line, we find a verfe obnoxious to the cen 
fure of moft of the editors of Lucretius, who pronounce it 
inconfiftent with:the context, and fuppofititious. It is this— 


Namque papaveris hauftus item eft facilis quod aquarum. 
Our commentator plaufibly defends it. 


‘ © Non equidem cum illis fentio, qui eum omnino illepidum et 
intempeftivum judicant; fed tacite objectioni putem Lucretium 
hoc ‘interpofito ire obviam voluiffe; quafi dixerat: “ In fuperio- 
ribus affirmavi quidem, ea corpora, quibus noftri fenfus diverfe fo- 
lent affici, ex primordiis conftare diverfe figuratis: mireris ergo 
fortafle, me lavorem atque rotunditatem principiis fluidorum om- 
nium, guftu tantopere difcrepantium, affignare pofie: fed me faci- 
hitas, quid omnia labuntur et devolvuntur, ad hoc cogit ; adeo ut 
liquor papavereus, exempli gratid, cum folido. quovis comparatus, 
neceffe eft ex levibus aque fit et rotundis generaliter, ac fimplex 
aqua; quamvis fortaffe minus accurate per fe fpecialiter lzevigatis 
et rotundatis,’ 





464. Sndor utei maris eft 
b seenliey recommends awdor; but Mr. Wakefield properly re- 
jects it. ? 


467, —— nec tamen hec retineri hamata neceflum. 
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The editor plumes himfelf upon his accurate explanation of 
nec, by referring it to et mon; and, after dwelling on this 
point, he clofes.a very unneceflary note by unfolding the ge- 
nuine confiruéfion of an obvious paflage in one of the odes: of 
Horace, which, he fays, no perfon had before difcovered, 
though every fchool-boy capable of reading five lines in that 
author muft have underftood it exactly in the fame fenfe at 
the firft glance. 


497, 498. Ne quaedam cogas inmani maxumitate 
Effe ; fwpra quod jam docui non ef probare. 


To poffe-probare, or probari, he prefers the reading of the 
MSS. examined by Pius. 


sor. Aurea, pavonum ridenti inbuta lepore, 
Secla, novo rerum fuperata colore, jacerent : 
Et contemptus odor myrrha mellisque fapores, 


He has given in his text, Pepla—Contemptuys fudos /myrn@ 
—pepla from Burman’s conjecture ; -the other alterations 
from the traces of the old readings. In fupport of the /udos 
Jmyrne, he has aptly produced, from Euripides, cyupyng idpara ; 
but perhaps fomething might be faid in behalf of the difcard- 
ed fecla. 

533. Magis is adopted from MSS. in lieu of minus, which 
is the reading of moft modern editions. 


613. Per terrarum ordeis 





The editors who have inferted orbem for orbeis are accufed, 
in {trong terms, of prefumption and ignorance. 


629, &c. Heic armata manus, Curetas nomine Grecei 
Quos memorant Phrygios, inter fe forte catenas 
Ludunt, 


So the ‘text appears in Havercamp’s edition; but Mr. 
Wakefield has given, from conjecture, /orte catervis. 

658. He has reftored the reading of the MSS. dum verd re 
tamen ipfe,. Moft of the editors had preferred the fuppofed 
emendation of Lambinus, dum re non fit tamen ap/e. 


663, 664. Diffimili vivunt fpecie, retinente parentem 
Naturam. 


80. he has publifhed from MSS. The common editions 


have retinentque parentum. 
668. Offa, cruor, venxz, ¢color-——— 


He has ventured to ejeét calor, the eftablifhed word, from 
the text. 





‘ 
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716. Vitaleis motus confentire, atque animari. 
Some copies have imitari, which he alters to initaré, 


800, &c, Pluma columbarum quo pacto in fole’ videtur, 
Que fita cervices circum collumque coronat. 
Namque alia fit, utei claro fit rubra pyropo ; 
Interdum quodam fenfu fit, utei videatur 
Inter coeruleum virides mifcere {fmaragdos. 


Inftead of caruleum, Bentley conjeCtures beryllum ; upon 
which Mr. Wakefield ant ‘ Preeclare, ut omnia, vir 
perfpicaciffimus ; et cui laudem integram loci, fucceflu max- 
Imo mea ex divinatione reftituti, lubenter defero.’? But he 
thinks the letters of the emendation rather too remote from the’ | 
old reading, and the colours of the beryl and emerald too 
fimilar. He therefore reads, curalium, which he has accord- 
ingly admitted into his text. “The whole note is too long for 
infertion ; but we fhall tranfcribe the latter part of it. 





‘ His finem imponet locus Philonis Judai luculentiffimus.~ 
Tov D avyeva THs WeploTEpas ev yiaKas auyais ou-KaTEevoyoas mULIas 
HPWATWY aAaTTovTA EAS 5 y OU HOIVIKOUY, MOL KUAYOUY, TUPWTOY 
we av xas avicanoeides, ert de wypov nas epudpoy, (i. €. viridem et 
‘ pubrum) xa adda mavrodama soyer yowuara, wy oude Tas KAYCEIS 
PROiov amrouyynoveroas ; Ecce! poit intervallum temporis, incidi- 
mus in Sereni Samonici locum, filentium etiam maxime pervicaci- 
bus imponere valentem ; et vituperatores noftros deridendos potius 
fafturum, quam derifores. Ille fcriptor, qui circa annum 240 
poft Chriftum floruit, exemplaribus Lucretii haud paullo fincerio- 
ribus videtur ufus; et ad hos ipfiflimos verfus, quos tractamus, 
manifeftifime alludens, noftram emendationem extra controver« 
fiarum fines pofuit : 





* Curalium atque crocum corio connettito felis : 
Curalium vero fi collo neétere velles, 
Ne dubites illi virides mifcere /maragdos.’ 


909, 910. At nequeant per fe partes fentire, neceffe ef ; 
Namque alios fenfus membrorum re/puit omnis. 


Mr. Wakefield has reftored this reading, which fomé edi- 
tors had altered to nec «fJe—aliim—res petit. 

936. For principio, we find principiém in this edition; and 
we by no means difapprove the change. 


990, &c. Denique ccelefti fumus omnes femine oriundi; 
Omnibus ille idem pater eft ; unde alma liquenteis 
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Humoris guttas mater quom Terra recepi', 

Feta parit nitidas fruges, arbuftaque leta, 

Et genus humanum; parit omnia fecla ferarum ;— 
—Quapropter merito maternum nomen adepta eft. 
Cedit item retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 

In terram ;- fed quod miffum eft ex ztheris oris, 

Id rurfum cceli relatum templa receptant. 

Nec fic interimit mors res, ut material 

Corpora conficiat, fed coetum diffuipat ollis : 

Inde aliis aliud conjungit ; et ecficit, omnes 

Res ita convertant formas, mutentque colores, &c. 


Mr. Wakefield has adduced a fimilar paffage from the 
Supplices of Euripides; but we are furprifed that he fhould 
not have recollected a fragment quoted from the Chryfippus 
of the fame poet, by Sextus Empiricus and Philo, 




































Tae peyiory, nas Aros ashy, | 
‘O wev aviowruy nas bewy yeverwp, | 
‘H? trypoBoAous TTAYVOVAS VOTIAS 
Tlasadetauevy, tinres bvarous, | 
Tires be Bones, dura re Oyowy, 
“Obey oun adinwe 
Myryp tWavrwy vevousoras. 


Xwper OF omicw, Ta mey ex yasas 
duyr’ es yaar, ra 0 an’ asbepiou : 
» weadder : Yovns Els ouparvioy 
oroy nade madi: Oynones 0 ovdey 
Twy yryvonevwy, dranpivomevoy o . | 
AAAo me05 aAAOU | 
Mopoyy érecay anedeiter. 





In the 12th verfe there is another reading, petapsiBouevov; 
and, in the 14th, diay; but Lucretius feems to have followed 
a copy which had érepay. 

1028, 1029. Paullatim is transferred from the latter to the 
former verfe ; and principio immediately precedes cali clarum 
purumque colorem. But the editors are ‘too feverely treated by 
their rival on this occafion. 


ee 


1045. Quid fit ibei porro, quo profpicere ufque valet mens, 
Atque animi jactus liber fi, guo velit ip/e, 


Thus has Mr. Wakefield conftituted the text of thefe verfes. 
In one, valet is his own conjecture for velit ; in the other, he 
has profited by the various readings. 


tum fulmina mittat, et edeis 
Ipfe fuas difturbet—— 


He has given this more elegant reading upon the authority 
of Lactantius. The editions have /epe. 


T1100. 
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1172, 1173. Nec tenet, omnia paullatim tabefcere, et ire 
Ad fcopulum, {patio setatis defeffa vetutto. 


4d fcopulum is the reading of all the editions, and moft of 
the MSS. but the two Leyden MSS. give ad copulum, whence 
Havercamp conjectures that the poet wrote.4d capulum. 
Pleafed with this idea, the prefent editor has introduced capu® 
Jum into the place which /copulum had fo long ufurped, 


(To be continued.) 





Lefures in Divinity, delivered in the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
by Fohn Hey, D.D. as Norrifian Profeffor. 4 Vals. 8vo. 
tl. Boards. Rivingtons. 1796—8. ) 


THE ftudies of the univerfity. of Cambridge have been 
fuppofed to be unfavourable to theology ; but we do not think 
that the apprehenfion is well-founded ; and many illuftrious 
names might be mentioned as inftances of the attention and 
fuccefs with which divinity is purfued at that feminary. ° It 
has alfo been fuppofed that this univerfity is infeed with he- 
terodox opinions ; and by the. inftitution of the. profefforthip, 
which occafioned this publication, the world may form fome 
idea of the applicability of the charge, The lectures were 
attended by a very great concourfe of ftudents; they were 
heard with general approbation; the thirty-nine articles, 
which were the fubjects of difquifition, were, with the expla- 
nations, eagerly examined ; and fuch was the opinion of the 
orthodoxy of the profeffor, and of the utility of the lectures, 
that an attendance upon them was deemed by /ome bifheps 
a requifite introduction to holy orders, and was to a@// a re- 
commendation. ? 

We entered upon our furvey of this work with fentiments 
favourable to the orthodoxy ot Dr. Hey ; but a notice at the 
beginning of the fecond volume, and a confequent very confi- 
derable degree of attention to the points to which he there al- 
ludes, greatly diminifhed our prépoffeffion in his behalf. We 
{hall give the advertifement as it ftands before the third book, 
in which the chief fubjects difeuffed are veracity, falfehood, 
and {ubfcription to the articles of our:church. , | 


‘ The author thinks it neceflary to declare, that the patronage 
of the fyndics of the univerfity prefs was founded on their confi- 
dence in him, and not on a ptevious perufa] of his manufeript. 
This declaration feems requifite, left- the fyndics fhotld be confi- 
dered as giving a fanétion to fome opinions advanced in the. firft 
thirteen chapters of: the third book.’ | 
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The fyndics were not the only perfons by whom thofe 
chapters were difapproved; for we find that they gave an 
alarm to perfons of great dignity in the church; but the pro- 
feffor fpeaks in fuch warm terms of his regard for finceri- 
ty, that we fhould do him an injuftice if we did not ftate, 
in his own words, his feelings upon this fubjec. 


* If any one imagines that I lightly efteem the duty of veracity, 


or that I look uporr it.as any mark of an improved mind to be 
carelefs about it, he miftakes me exceedingly. Nothing is farther 
from my wifhes, than to Jay any foundation for fubterfuge or eva- 
five prétences * : I fhould be forry to have any man in the world 
thought a warmer friend to fincerity and fimplicity, than myfelf. 
I honowr and adore them; I abhor deceit; I never deceive any 
one; at leaft it is my ftudy to avoid deceiving; I would not de- 
ceive a child, nor, when many other men would, a fick perfon. 
When I think of the evils which mankind bring on themfelves by 
duplicity and artifice, by fimulation and diffimulation, I feel greatly 
dejected ; when I think of the happinefs which they might pro- 
cure by an univerfal fincerity, nay, which they might immediately 
enjoy, by a general opennefs, franknefs, and a genuine effufion of 
their hearts and minds, I feel myfelf filled and elated with pleafure. 
Let no one think fo ill of me as to conceive me faying this 
through oftentation; it is a neceflary declaration ; made neceflary 
firft by the likelihood that the fcope of my reafoning may be mif- 
apprehended ; and next by the alarm which this third book has 
actually given to fome perfons of great learning and eminence ; 
who judged of it from the printed heads of lectures +.’ Vol. ii. 
P. 12. . 


The declaration of the author does him honour; but, as 
we cannot, in mere compliment to his feelings, fupprefs our 
fentiments, we are compelled, though unwillingly, to add 
our apprehentions to thofe of the two bifhops and the fyndics. 
Though we are convinced that the lecturer would not with to 
lead his hearers into the labyrinths of error, we muft fay 
that he has afforded fome ground for. the application of bifhop 





= 


* < Bifhop Law talks of leading the members of the church “ into ali the 
labyrinths of a loofe anda perfidious cafuiftry.’”, On Sub{cription, p. 22. 

+ * When publithed in 1783 ;—bifhop Porteus and bifhop Hallifax in parti- 
cular expreffed themfclves, in letters to me, as entertaining apprehenfions con- 
cerning fome parts of the heads rélating to veracity. And 1 have been latciy 
advifed to omit fome things, which had been reported from the lectures : no 
one can be more willing to retra&t any miftaken pofition than I am ; I claimed 
“ the liberty cf retracting at the opening of the lectures; but, ff 1 have pub- 
licly Gelivered any thing, it feems beft either to retra& or publifhit. All 

y in this book about veracity, feems tu me quite a plain feries of arguments 

obfervations: not heing able to rerract what | deem tu be fuch, I think it 
bet to fubmit them to the judgment of others,’ 


‘Cait. Rev. Vou. II. Fuly, 1798. X 








| 
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Law’s remark to himfelf; but we do not doubt that fome of 
the fyndics will endeavour to avert the evils which might arife; 
if thefe chapters fhould be confidered as the eftablifhed doc- 
trines of the church. The author himfelf 7. to have 
pointed out the particular opinions to which the fyndics could 
not fubicribe ; for; as the work appears under their fanétion, 
they may be accufed of maintaining’ and recommending no- 
tions repugnant to morality. . 

As the le&tures were very popular at Cambridge, they muft 
have acquired their fame more by the matter, than by the 
manner in which they were delivered. Aware of his negli- 
gence in the latter refpeét, Dr. Hey offers an excufe which 
we cannot allow to be valid. 


‘ Some parts of the work now prefented to the public may feem 
to require an apology, as not being compofed with that formality, 
which may be thought requifite. The fact is, thefe lectures were 
not written in order to be read; the writing was merely a prepara- 
tion for fpeaking. To revife them now, and give them an ap- 
pearance fit to meet the eye of a critical reader, would be a work 
of much time, and perhaps of little utility. Writings have often 
been rendered obfcure by too laboured a correétion, and by endea- 
vours to reduce matter into the leaft poffible compafs. This apo- 
logy, it is hoped, may fuffice, if fome expreflions are found of 
rather a familiar fort, and if fome remain in the form of queries.’ 
Vol. i. P. i. 


Sheltered under this apology, he pays very little attention to 
his ftyle, defpifes feletion of words, and is regardlefs of his 
periods, of method, of arrangement.. He forgets that many 
allowances will be made for a fpeaker, which will be denied 
to a writer, and that a critical reader expeéts from an aca- 
demical profeffor a more dignified mode of expreffion than is 
ufed in a conventicle. We might point out, as objeéts 
of emulation, a Blackftone and a Lowth, who did not 
think the time loft, which was employed in rendering 
their lectures worthy of being read by the critic and the {cho- 
lar. | 

We will not extract, as {pecimens of Dr. Hey’s manner, the 
vulgarifms and uncouth expreffions which ftrike us throughout 
the work ; but there is one word that very frequently occurs, the 
ule of which, when connected with the opinions given in the 
exceptionable chapters, raifes fuch fufpicions in our mind, 
that we mult fuggeit the neceflity of attending to it, both to 
the readers of this work and to the fyndics of the prefs. : 
Seem is the word to which we refer. Every thing /eems. to 
our author; nothing zs rea’. He cannot be convicted of a 
erfoneous opinion ; for.it is always guarded with this word ; 
and, to uwfe his own language, we never /eem ourfelves to 
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kAdw what /eems ~ ‘be ‘his opinion upon any fubject, hows" 
ever ferious he may feem to'be. It is unneceflary to give par-.: 
ticular inftances a fe his multiplied ufe of this verb and i its deriva=» 
tives. 

We fhall now briefly confider how fat the authot’s laxity, 
of exprefion may affeé& the opinicns and doétrines mens 
tioned in the work. ‘To a perfon not aware of this indeci- 
five manner, the writer would feem to waver or to be indif- 
ferent on the do@trine of our Saviour’s incarnation, when he 
fays, ) 

‘ There feem always to have been herefies about the perfon of 
Chrift, becaufe his incarnation is fomething above our comprehefi- 
fion.’ Vol. i. Pp. 388. 


Now this is mere habit in Dr. Hey; for he mearis what 
another would mean in faying, F haf beyond our comprehen- 
fion.” An indifferent reader would, from the following paf- 
fage, fufpect him to be a favourer of unlimited defpotifin, 
fince it reprefents oppofition to the miniftry, after every allow- 
ance, as blameable. 


‘ Oppofition to the meafures of the Englifh miniftry, in whom 
is lodged the executive power, when fhewn in parliamentary des 
bates, according to theory, muft feemn inconfiftent with loyalty and 
allegiance ; but our feeling, that it has incidentally been the means 
of preferving many rights of the fubject, and cccafioning much 
improvement, mitigates our averfion to it, and almoit clears it of 
blame.’ Vol. i. P. 395. 


But a diftant fentence furnifhes what may be called an an- 
tidote. 


‘ Philofophers fhould be accountable finally to the people, as 
minifters of ftate are to the main body of the citizens,” Vol. i. 


P. 435. 


That the doctor is not a bigot, <1 ge from his intimating 
that 


‘a man may, reafonably and lawfully, live under any one’ 
[religious eftablifiment), * and contorm to it, who is not againft re- 
forming it; and who allows, that it has imperfections: for one ufe 
of eftablithments is, to promote improvements, or reformations, 
with the leatt difturbance poffible.’ Vol. ii. pr. 35. 


But he is not fo eager. for reform, as to with it to be haftily 
undertaken. 


* Men of the world ‘feem very unreafonable, in not fubmitting 
to act under religious eftablifhments ; they think themfelves above 


it; all are quacks in divinity; men in aétive life will talk as re- 
a 2 
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formers, lightly and frivoloufly ; and they would not {eruple to ws 
dertake the tafk of reforming, without judgment, knowledge, or 
\dny confiftent plan; and without any probability of not falling 
into great errors. Would they not act-more reafonably, if they 
conformed to eftablifhments, and only mentioned their ideas of 
improvement to thofe, who were prudent and informed enough to 
judge of them maturely? only prefling them if they faw, that 
they were oppofed more through indolence than reafon,’ Vol, ii. 


rw. 36. 


The obfervance of outward conformity, amidft a defire of 
reform, is certainly & convenient practice. Thus the fame 
perfon may be a churchman in London, a kirkman in Edin- 
burgh, a catholic at Rome, and a Mohammedan at Conftan- 
tinople ; he may proftrate himfelf before the grand lama of 
Thibet, and kneel under the facred fhower of the prieft of 
the Hottentots. Where-ever we find religious eftablifhments, 
we may conform—Oh rare doétrine ! 

The profeffor would wifh the words of an oath or a ftatute 
to continue, even after the injunéions have become obfolete. 
This is ftrange abfurdity ! . | 


‘ It was once herefy to affert the being of antipodes; fuppofe’a 
perfon to have founded a college, when that notion prevailed, and 
to have required his fellows to abjure, deteft, and abhor, as impi- 
ous and heretical, the do¢trine of antipodes; I fay, that, when it 
eame to be univerfally agreed, that any inhabitants of. the earth 
might have antipodes, fuch requifition became obfolete, or was 
virtually abrogated ; for, if the founder could have been confult- 
ed, he- would undoubtedly have ordered it to be expunged. Yet 
the words of the ftatute ought for ever to continue.’ Vol. ii. 
p. 58. | 

His loofe.cafuiftry is evident where he fpeaks of the mini-. 
fters of Geneva, as fwearing to doctrines which they do nop. 
intend to obferve or teach. 


‘ A minifter of the church of Geneva is now clear of the 
crime of prevarication, though there is fo ftrong an appearance of 
it in the manner of affenting. I do not fay, that at firft every 
minifter ther was innocent; new fenfes have generally their origiu 
m fome degree of falfhood ; but, when any man comes to be per- 
feétly underftood, he cannot deceive.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 68. 


Thus the firft Genevefe’ minifter who took the oath was 2 
liar; the fecond was fo in a lefs degree ; and the fayacious 
mathematicians of Cambridge will perhaps inform us, how 
many years muft elapfe before the lie vanifhes, Upon this 
ground, there is no neceffity of altering the articles of any 
church ; but our author amufes us with a conjecture refpedt- 
ing thofe of our own church. ) 
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ie | 
~ € J conjeture, that, if it were eftrufted to me to form a new 
fet of articles, in order'to feparate the church of ‘England from all. 
thofe, which are incapable of carrying on the purpdfes of religious 
fociety with it, I fhould myfelf fimplify fome parts of our prefent 
confeffion ; but whether that would be a real improvement, is an- 
other queftion. And that I fhould do fo, can only be matter of 
conjecture, till I fairly difcufs the queftion in my own mind,—So 
long as our prefent articles continue, I muft honour them highly, 
looking back to the times when they were made, whatever might 
be {pared of them in the prefent times, could men be unanimous 
about them,’ Vol. ii. PB. 202. 


From this paffage we may judge of his hefitation of cha- 
é yaéter, as he muft have paid great attention te the fubjec& for 
many years, and yet is wholly undetermined. 

Whether our readers will entertain the fame opinion of Dr, 
Hey, which he profeffes to hold of himfelf, we leave to their 
decifion. He fays, 


¢ It has feldom happened to me to retra& an opinion ; which I 
impute to reafoning with fimplicity, and endeavouring not to de- 
ceive myfelf, in order to defend any received or eftablithed doc. 


trine.’ Vol, ii, P, 213, 


The lecturer gives his affent to the Athanafian creed in a 
very cold manner. He firft obferves, 


_ © I will fubmit to the judgment of the candid, whether every 
-fe& fhould not produge a creed, in order to entitle it to toleration? 
and (leaving the two fhorter creeds, as being eftablithed) whether 
fomething thrown into the Athanafian creed, about the nature of 
uniatelligible doctrines, and of verbal arguments made out of them, 
might not give fatisfaction to many minds ?—and laftly, left the 
damnatory claufes fhould ftill occafion difficulty, whether it would 
not be better to have the threats in words of {cripture, than in 
words of human compofition ?: whether if Mark xvi. 16, was pro» 
nounced, or fung, at the opening and conclufion, inftead of the 
prefent application of it, and alfo between the rehearfal of the doc 
trine of the Trinity and that of the incarnation, in the manner of 
the Gloria Patri; and inftead of * the catholic faith is this,”” fome 
other expreffion was ufed, fuch as * the faith we hold is this ;” the 
creed would not be more generally fatisfactory, and its folemnity 
be at leaft equally great ?—If Mark xvi. 16. appeared, after all, 
too ftriking and alarming, perhaps that expreffion fo often repeated 
in fcripture, might fometimes fupply its place; “ He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear,” Vol. iii, P. 417, : 


He then adds, : 


$ T muft confefs, that, if thefe paflages of {cripture were in- 
pas , . -% Ri ‘ x 3 
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troduced, I fhould give my fuffrage for the continuance of the 
creed, in all its parts. And I do not decline affenting to it in ‘its 
prefent form.’ © Vol, iii. Pp. 117. 


In the enumeration of writers upon different fubje&ts—an 
important part of a lecture—we find frequent inftances of 
carelefinefs. Speaking of the Moravian doctrine, our author 
fays, 

¢ I have no authentic account of the Moravian notion concern- 
gng the T rinity, but, from what I have feen of their worthip, and 
heard, when attending their meetings, of .their fermons.and hymns, 
I fhould conclude, that they take but little notice of the Father of 
Jefus Chrift.’ Vol. ii, Pp. 242. 


We could not have conceived that the Norrifian profeffor 
wauld have been unacquainted with La-Trobe’s Doctrine of 
the Unitas Fratrum; a work which gives a particular account 
of the Moravian opinion on this point. The writers on the 
articles are ftrangely flurred over ; and this note is added to the 
account. : 


¢ I have feen other writings on the articles mentioned in the ca- 
talogues of bookfellers, but I have neglected, I perceive, to enter 
them here.’ Vol. ii, P. 211, . 


(To be continued.) 





Naucratia; or Naval Dominion. A Poem. By Henry ‘ames 
Pye. 4to. 55. fewed. Nicol. 1798. ~ 


¢ YE feenes of nature, by the poet’s tongue 

In every age, and every climate fung, 
Mountains, whofe fides eternal forefts fhade, - 
Vales, in the flowery robe of {pring array’d, 
Seats, ever bright in warm de(cription’s lay, 

Far, far from you the venturous Mufes ftray ! 
Sublimer objects, and terrific views, 

O’er the rough furge their daring flight purfues ; 
Far from their long lov’d Naiads while they rove, 
Far from the Dryads of each haunted grove; 

Ye fea-green guardians of old Ocean’s reign, 
(Who vex with ftorms, or foothe his wide domain,) 
Bid each rude wave in placid filence fleep, 

And gently hail thefe ftrangers to the deep. P. 5. 


Such is the commencement of the poem. The hiftory of 
navigation is not a favourable fubject for poetry : yet a work 
upon naval dominion would, if well executed, be popular in 
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England; and by whom could it be undertaken with fuch 


peculiar propriety as by the laureat? 
In the brief account of the deluge, the line— 


‘ A world of waves, unbounded by a fhore,’ 


reminded us of Ovid’s celebrated. pleonafm.. Mr. Pye-does. 
not believe, with Fuller, that ¢ all -veffels-on the water are 
defcended from the loyns (or rather ribs) of Noah’s ark.’ 
He afferts, with more probability, that 


‘ His near defcendants,: long a_paftoral train, 
Nor fpread the fail, nor plough’d the bordering main ;’ 


and he reprefents the favage of thofe times as precluded by a 
brook. from enjoying the-fruits of the oppofite bank, and hope- 
lefs of ever attaining the detired object. A rifted oak, thrown 
by the winds. acrofs the brook, firft ferves him as a bridge, 
and, when the torrent {weeps it away, fuggefts to him the 
idea of a raft. Praétice and chance improve the rude naviga- 
tion. 

The voyages of the Phoenicians, the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, and the Trojan war, are too flightly fketched ; and we 
do not think that enough is faid of the memorable fight of 
Salamis ; nor does the author dwell long on the intermediate 
ages. Early in the fecond part, we meet with a defcription of 
a fhip of war. 


* See yon vaft fabric o’er the ftormy tide 
In warlike pomp majeftically ride ! 
Her roomy decks, throng’d by the young and brave, 
Look down defiance on the threatening wave ; 
Her towering mafts afcend in giddy height, 
Whofe leffening fummits mock the aching fight; 
Aloft, where Britain’s mingled crofles fly, 
The holy labarum of liberty. 
Her {welling fails, wide {pread in ample {fweep, 
Loom a vaft caftle floating on the deep ; 
Dread the long batteries on her fide appear, 
Denouncing flaughter from their triple tier. 
Secure in giant ftrength, her frame defies 
Alike the warring waves, and angry fkies.’ _p. 26. 


This defcription is different from that of old Fuller, where 
he afks, * who durft be fo: bold with a few crooked boards 
nailed together, a ftick ftanding upright, and a rag tied to it, 
to adventure into the ocean ?’ 

After tracing the general-hiftory of navigation, Mr. Pye 
proceeds to the naval annals of England. He records the de- : 
feat of the Spanifh armada, and celebrates the admirals who 
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have defended and honoured their country.. He,affects ta 
forefee a ferious injury to the maritime ftrength of Great 
Britain from the sale of canals. We quote the paffage in 
which he expreffes this apprehenfion (which, we hope, will 
prove merely vifionary), as one of the moft animated in the 


poem ° 


¢ Ne’er from the lap of luxury and eafe 
Shail {pring the hardy warrior of the feas.—— 
A toilfome youth the mariner muft form, 
Nurs’d on the wave, and cradled in the ftorm. 
This fchool thy ¢oafts fupply—the unwrought ore 
_ Wafted from port to port around thy fhore, 
The northern mines, that fable ftores unfold 
To chafe from blazing hearths frore winter’s cold ; = 
Thefe nurferies have train’d the daring crew 
Through ftorms and war thy glory to purfue ; 
Thefe have thy leaders train’d, and naval fame 
Reads in their rolls her Cook’s inimortal name. 
O ne’er may Commerce with mifdeeming zeal 
Weaken this fource, her own, her country’s ‘weal, 
And the canal, by tortur’d ftreams fupplied, 
Along our coafts with baleful labour guide; 
Then boatt, if war infults our chalky fhores, 
Tt yields fafe condué to our arms and ftores.— 
Perifh fuch fafety !—ne’er may commerce know 
Safe conduét here but from a vanquifh’d foe,— 
‘Where mountain forefts {pread their deep’ning fhade, 
Where metals lurk beneath the midtand glade, 
Where mingled art and induftry combine, 
Weave the rich web, the liquid ore refine, 
Let the canal, fcoop’d out with plaftic care, 
To diftant marts the ufeful produce bear ; 
But never may its ftagnate waters lave 
The fandy borders of the briny wave, 
Or the rude bargeman’s vile inglorious race 
The generous hero of the fea replace. 
‘O Millbrook ! fhall my devious féet no morg 
Pace the fmooth margin of thy pebbly fhore? 
No more my eyes, when even the zephyrs fleep, 
View the broad mirror of thy glafly deep, 
Where the reflected {pire and bordering fhade 
Inverted fhine, by fofter tint portray’d ; 
Or by the dancing moon-beam’s filvery gleam 
See the bright ripple of the curling ftream, , 
While round the paffing bark as eddies play, 
A track of trembling radiance marks her way ; 
Or as the furge with ineffectual roar : 
Spends its rude force on the furrounding fhore 
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Behold its harmlefs vengeance idly beat 

With vain and baffled fury at my feet 7 

No more along the channel’s azure {pace 

My fight the thip’s expanding fail fhall trace, 
Through whofe white folds—clad by the leafy year, 
On the green uplands future fleets appear !— 

Now through the ftagnate pool, by banks confin’d, 
Rolls the flow barge, dragg’d by the inglorious hind, 
By vengeance afm’d, ye powers of ocean rife! 
And when full orb’d in equino@tial fkies 

The pale moon hangs, and with malignant pride 
Roufes the driving form, and {wells the tide, 

Lift high the trident, and with giant blow 

‘Lay of vain man the pigmy labours low, 

Chaftize the weak prefumption that would chain 
The briny farge, and fubjugate the main.’ P. 68, 


He concludes with the fpirit of an Englifhman. 


* Never thal] fink Britannia’s naval fire 

While rous’d to glory by her Thomfon’s lyre.—, 
Refponfive to his lay, her genius long 

In aé& fhall realize the raptur’d fong 

His fancy heard—what time the angelic train 
Hail’d the blefs’d ifle emerging,from the main, 
With feraph hand their golden viols ftrung, 

And to his ear the hymn prophetic fung.— 

* Long as her native oak’s ftrong limbs defy 
The furious blafts that rend her ftormy fky, 
Long as her rocky fhores the ocean laves, — 
Shall Freedom and Britannia rule the waves.” p. 76, 


From the outline which we have given of the writer’s plan, 
it will not appear to be one that is capable of rendering a 
heavy fubject interefting ; nor can much be faid in praife of 
the execution. The verfification is fufficiently folemn, with- 
out {welling into bombaft, and fufficiently harmonious with- 
put cloying the ear by perpetual {weetnefs ; but life and vigour 
are rarely found: there is little that can fix or roufe the at- 
tention ; and it is not a poem that will be read with extraordi- 
nary pleafure. ‘The epithets are in general trite ; and there is 
little originality: either of thought or expreffion. One line, 
ip muft not pafs without due praife: the flag of Eng 
and is called 


¢ The holy labarum of liberty ;’ 


a phrafe altogether new and ftriking: the ”poet laureat un- 
doubtedly thinks it juft alfo; but, alas! the flag of England 
is not confidered as the enfign of liberty in the caft or in the 


weit, or on the fhores of Africa. 
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Genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of the World, from the 
earlief? to the prefent Period ; exhibiting in each Table their 
immediate Succeffors, collateral Brapches, and the Duration 
ef their refpective Reigns ; fo confirudted as to form a Series 
of Chronology; and including the Genealogy of many other 
Perfonages and Families difiinguifhed in facred and profane 
Hifiory ; particularly all the Nobility of thefe Kingdoms de- 
Scended from Princes. By the Rev. William Betham, of 
Stonham Afpall, Suffolk. Folio. 3. 3s. Boards, common 
Paper; 41. 145. 6d. fecond Paper; 61. 6s. befi Paper. Roe 


binfons. 


IF any thing could check the folly of human nature, ‘in 
claiming pre-eminence from a long train of anceftors, the 
publication of a work like the prefent would reprefs the rifing 
emotions of pride in every reflecting mind, From a barren 
lift of names we learn who were the fathers or mothers, or 
more diftant progenitors, of the felect. few, who are able to 
trace what is called their defcent from antiquity. But, alas! 
how far back does this antiquity go? We examine the tables, 
and find that few families attain the age of a thoufand years, 
when the-head is difcovered to be fome bafe plunderer or fome 
ferocious barbarian. Between this wretch and the favoured, 
fon of fortune, how many wander from the father’s fide to 
the mother’s fide, and back again, till fcarce a drop of that 
blood, which is fuppofed to give high pretenfions to the name, 
flows in the veias of its poffeffur. We need not iuggeft to our 
readers how much thefe pretenfions would be invalidated, if, 
like Gulliver, we could call up the anceftors ‘ of the fove- 
reighs of the world,’ and compare them with the lifts in thefe 
tables. 

The’ Englifh are unfortunate (or perhaps fortunate), that, 
in the genealogical conteft, they muft give way to many other 
nations. Wecan bring no families to vie with thofe of the 
true Germans, with the houfes of Saxe-Lauenburg, Eifenach, 
Weimar, Jena, Gotha, Altenburg, &c. We can fhow no 
families equally free from the contaminating mixture of igno- 
ble blood. We, indeed, furpafs the Germans in the arts and 
accommodations of life; but, in comparifon with them, we 
fuffer a great degradation; for, among us, the blood of the 
noble is daily mixed with that of the ignoble. ' 

Our author might have made this fubject {till more familiar 
to his countrymen, by continuing down, as far as poflible, 
the line of defcent from our fovereigns. Edward the Third 
affords good materials for that purpofe. At Cambridge 2 
cuftom prevails, that a perfon, tracing his defcent from the 
royal blood, and having fome other qualifications, may at the 
end of two years claim the degree of mafter of arts, without 
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examinations or exercifes. The defcendants of Edward the 
Third are frequently on the lift of claimants ; and, when the 
filk gown is put over the young man’s fhoulders, ‘he feels, 
with lively emotions, the royal blood flowing through his 
veins. Thus honoured, he quits the fenate-houfé; and the 
firft man whom he meets is, perhaps, a perfon equally or 
more nearly related to Edward, with a burthen on: his fhould- 
ers. The royal blood gives pride and a filk gown to the one; 
but, in the veins of the other, it meets with no refpect, be- 
caufe the defcendant is a trade{man or mechanic. Yet furely 
the relatives fhould be taught to greet each other; and, by 
comparing their. feelings, they wey learn to make a pro 
eftimate -of their birth. The deicendants of Edward the 
Third are to be feen furnifhing rooms at Cambridge, felling 
different goods at Stirbich fair, and occupying other fituations 
of an inferior kind; and, if the courfe thould be accurately 
traced, the blood of Edward might be difcovered in many 
thoufands of the fubjects of his prefent majefty. 

But the advantage to be derived from lowering the pride of 

family, may, to fome of our readers, appear problematical ; 
while the utility of genealogicai tables in queflions of hifto 
will be univerfally allowed. We therefore wilh that fome 
notes had accompanied this work, pointing out the fufpicious 
places in a line of ‘fucceflion. 
. Among the particulars which ftrike us, we obferve that Mr. 
Betham has placed St. Peter at the head of the popes; but, 
though that poft might be affigned to him with propriety by a 
catholic, a proteftant fhould intimate that the place was given 
to him with a view only of making the tables correfpond with 
the ufual lifts of thofe pontiffs. Harding, a royal Dane, and 
Manfred, a chieftain of the-.fame nation, are mentioned as 
the heads of the Berkeleys and the Percies; but it is of 
no confequence to the two families whether fuch perfons ever 
exifted, The table of the kings of the Celtes ferved to amufe 
us. Man ftands at the head, and in the third defcent is Mne- 
mofyne, who had by Jupiter the nine Mufes, whofe names 
are a clear proof of the fmall degree of relation in which 
they ftood to the Celtic community. The tables, however, 
are given in general from the beft authorities. The German 
- tables are moft correct ; but fome parts of them are ufelefs, 
Many of the others will be found ufeful to the readers of 
hiftory. The houfe of Cromwell is particularly well given ; 
and the numerous pofterity of that extraordinary man will 
doubtlefs be careful'to preierve, by a continuation of the ta- 
ble, the memory of this defcent. 

Upon the whole, the author of this work deferves praife 
for his patience and perfeverance ; and every coniiderable li- 
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brary will be deemed imperfect, if the defcendants of the 
fovereigns of the world do not grace one of its fhelves with 


their naniecs and titles. 
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Tranfattions of the College of Phyficians, of Philadelphia. 
y Vol. I-—Part [. 8vo. 45. Boards, Dilly. 
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FOR what caufe or reafon, a volume, part of which has 
long been publifhed, has not been completed, we do not know, 
We have never heard of its continuation ; and, when we con- 
fider the utility of fuch a colleétion, and the vaft field of in- — 
quiry which lies open to the members of the fociety, regret 


is mingled with our furprife. This part of the volume we 


muft now review, as it will be ufelefs to delay our account 
in the hope of a fequel; and it is neceffary to take up this 
colle&tion before fome others of our own country, as, in the 
latter, extracts have been made from it. 

‘The a& of incorporation, and the inftitutes of the college, 
are merely of local importance. The difcourfe of Dr. Ruth, 
pointing out the objects to be purfued by the members, and 
the great expectations to be formed from their united exertions, 
though it deferves our commendations, muft not detain us, as 
the obje&t of the addrefs is relative only. Tables of difeafes, 
from 1786 to 1792, taken from the regifters of the infirmary, 
follow. The*refult is highly creditable to the {kill of the fae 
eulty ; for, of 1198 perfons who were admitted, 920 are re= 
ported to have been cured, 96 were relieved, and only 62 died; 


the reft were in a progrefs of cure. 


The firft article is a cafe of curyature of fpine, combined 

with, probably preceded by, paralyfis. The cure, from the 
account, had greatly advanced, and probably may have been 
completed by Fisiett cauftics and fetons. — 
| Dr. Leib relates a cafe of hydrocephalus internus, cured by 
mercury internally ufed, which feemed only efficacious, when 
accumulated fo as to affect the gums, But the difeafe was 
eccafioned by a blow, and therefore differed from the true 
diopathic hydrocephalus. 
- Dr. Ruth deferibes a cafe of locked jaw, cured by wine 
and mercury. It originated from a fracture of part of the 
jaw-bone, in drawing a tooth; but the effects of cold were 
combined. The patient drank in twenty-four hours five quarts 
of wine. Coftivenefs was evidently a fymptom of the difeafe ; 
for no opium was exhibited. 

Dr. Capell, in diffe€ting rats, found, in the livers of thofe 
which were very fat, tubercles contaiming teniz. The enve- 
lope of the matrix was thinner, in proportion to the fize of 
the worm ; and it was probable that it would burft and dif- 
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charge the latter “into the cavity of the abdomen ; but the 
event was not afcertained. 

Dr. ‘Clarkfon communicates an account of a cafe of teta- 
pus, in which, after the moft active efforts with every medi- 
cine which had been recommended, he failed, though the 
wouns (for it was the confequence of a wound from a rufly 
nail) was alfo properly attended to. 

Mr. Willday, being tortured by gravel in the kidneys, 
bathed his loins every morning with cold water, and, immedi-_ 
ately afterwards, ufed great exercife. He found himfelf can- 
fiderably relieved. . : 

Dr. Leib, in his fecond cafe of hydrocephalus, was not fo 
fuccefsful with mercury as he had been in the firft: indeed, 
it was not given regularly. Water was found on diffetion ; 
and he contends that each was a true hydrocephalus ;: but this 
alfo was the effect of a violent blow, and therefore was not 
idiopathic. : 

The ftate of the barometer, for the year 1789, is fubjoined. 
The higheft point was in January, when the wind was at N.W. 
the mercury was at 30.5. and continued nearly fo for feveral 
days. The loweft point was alfo in January, during a fnow 
ftorm, and is faid to have been 27.7; but this is perhaps an 
error of the prefs for 29.7 ; for in no other inftance did the 
barometer fink to 28°. During the fummer months, it was 
remarkably f{teady at thirty inches. 

A ¢ fingular cafe of ifchuria,’. defcribed by Dr. Senter, fol- 
lows. It feemed to arife from a paralyfis of the bladder ; and 
the urine was fometimes difcharged by vomiting, fometimes by 
the navel, and at laft per anum. . "The moft remarkable cir- 
cumftance is, that, at one period, while the urine ufually con- 
tained gravel, that which was brought up by the mouth con- 
tained alfo fimilar gravel. This is wholly incontifteat with 
symngyetic abforption ; and we are not willing to allow that 
there is any other communication between the ftomach and the 
bladder. As there are feveral improbabilities in this cafe, 
we fufpect ‘that Dr. Senter was, .in fome circumftances, de- 
ceived. Many obfervations on ifchuria are added, where the 
urine has been difcharged by a ptyalifm. The fubject of 
thefe remarks died; and, on diffeétion, no morbid appear- 
ance, connected with the fymptoms, could be obferved. 

Two cafes of retroverted uterus are defcribed by Dr. Sen- 
ter, and the influenza of 1789 by Dr. Ruth, who has alfo 
related the cafe of an affection of the head, fuppofed to be 
hydropic, which began with dyfpepfia, and was cured by 
mercury. ud : 

From the ftate of the barometer in 1790, we find that the 
range was from 29.5 to 30.5. The thermometer, in 1791, 
was from 9 to 95! 
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A cafe of inverted uterus is defcribed by Dr. Duffield, which: 
terminated favourably, and -was in no Liter refpect uncom~ 
mon. In an inftance mentioned by Dr. Say, the ruptured 
ligament united, and a flight motion of the joint remained. 

Mr. Stocket has ftated a cafe in which the head-ache was 
relieved by the difcharge of a worm from the noftrils, fup- 
pofed to have been {nufted up from a rofe; and Dr. Rufh has. 
_ given an account of a new bitter, prepared from the bark of 
the root of the liliodendron tulipifera. 

A cafe of violent confluent fmall-pox is communicated alfo 
by Dr. Ruth. The patient copioufly made ufe of bark, fer- 
pa! liquors, and animal food. his author recceacthiiiie 
calomel in {mall dofes to attenuate the falivary difcharge, and 
thus leffen the fecondary fever. 

Dr. Hall removed an obftruction in the biliary du&, by 
electric fhocks through the body ; ; and Dr. Tallman deforiben 
a cafe, in which the affufion of cold water cured a tetanus. 
Dr. Jones’s treatment of anthrax affords no new informa~ 
tion, though the. cafe was fortunate. In Dr. Leib’s hands, 
alum was fuccefsful in dyfentery. It has been fo under the 
conduct of many other phyficians; but, in this cafe, its effi- 
cacy is rendered doubeful, by the union of large dofes of 
opium with it. 

Dr. Mofes Bartram communicates fome ufeful practical re- 
marks, Dr. Senter and Dr. Currie difapprove corrofive ap- 
plications, and particularly that of the corrofive fublimate, 
in cancers. 

_ A fatal cafe of hydrophobia, and one of hydrocephalus in- 
ternus, conclude the volume. 





—— 


Edmund Oliver. By Charles Lloyd. -2 Vols. 2mo. 8s. 
Boards. Lee and Hurft. 1798. 


THIS is no common tale. It was written, Mr.. Lloyd in- 
forms us, with the defign of counteracting that generalifing 
fpirit which feems fo much to have infinuated itfelf among 
modern philofophers. ‘This fpirit he attacks with ardour, 
and we think with fuccefs, ‘The ftory is indeed the vehicle 
of his own opinions. 

In Edmund Oliver he has attempted to defcribe a young 
man‘ of exceflive fenfibility and impetuous defires, tamed 
down by difappointment,’ The book opens with his return to 
London after a complete eftrangement from his family: the 
fubfequent events, with the feelings occafioned by them, are 
detailed in letters. He meets with Gertrude, the woman 
whom he almoft idolifes ; but his long abfence and neglect 
had weakened her affection for him, which fhe has therefore 
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transferred to another. His letters now grow more impaffion-’ 
ed as he becomes acquainted with this circumflance ; they are 
written in a ftyle perhaps only equaled bythe flowing full- 
nefs of Rouffeau. 4 | 

In the chara&ter of Maurice, the“author has expreffed his’ 
own fentiments. This friend attempts to refcue Edmund from 
the delirium of paffion. : 


‘ Love, my friend,’ (he fays) ‘ is not a propenfity to be trifled. 
with, It is the moft encroaching, and certainly, the moft {eductive 
inclination .of our fouls, But, confider for a moment, is the 
ftate of mind in which a man. finds himfelf when engrofled by a 
violent attachment, one that fits him for performing the offices and 
duties of life. Human exiftence to the million is not made up: of 
rapturous agitations, and debilitating day-dreams!—No; the dull 
realities of life, hard perplexities, ruffling vexations, and trials re~ 
quiring fortitude and perfevering patience to overcome them, fall 
to the lot. of moft men. 

* Atk the poverty-ftricken mother of a young and. craving fa- 
mily, what fhe knows of thefe tranfports ?—She will underftand 
you not: or if fhe do, fhe will turn herhead and weep! Afk the 
virtuous young man, who deyotes himfelf to the maintenance of 
aged parents, and weds himfelf to the fate of an overgrown, be- 
caufe neglected family, what he knows of love, and he will return 
the queftion with a ftifled groan! Afk the philofopher, the patriot, 
the wife man that f{peculates, and the good man that exerts himfelf 
tor the well-being of fellow natures, what they have to do with 
love, and they will look down upon you as the very infect whom 
they tread not upon becaufe it has life, and is one of God’s crea- 
tures, but of its ufe they have no certain knowledge.’ Vol. i, 


P. or. " 
Thefe arguments, as may be fuppofed; produce no effect 


on one whofe difappointed fenfibilities have worked him up 
almoft to phrenfy, 


‘ Talk not’ (Edmund fays) ‘ to one diftraéted of the omnipotence 
of reafon! Mock not a madman with the idle vapourings of philofo- 
phy! Your words are unimeaning as idiotcy—impotent as the inar- 
ticulate ajr! Every atom of the obje&s that furround me; every 
cloud that floats over my head; every found that my ears drink 
in; every fhaping of exiftence; even the moft charnétetlefs toys 
of life are infeéted by, and receive importance from my paffion | 
I glue myfelf to the chair on which fhe fat; I am loft in moulding 
her geftures ; in recalling the evanefcent graces of her figure to my 
mind! I'tread with rapture the very fpot which her fect have fance 
tified. 1 recall with ecftafy her excruciating farewell tones! I arm 
not myfelf.—My exiftence is not my 6wn'!+It is her’s.—I_ batk 
and live in the emanations of her fpirit!——This, and more. than 
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this fhe feems to me when I.am feparated from her; when flie i 
prefent, the reality is not equal to the piéturings of my imagina- 
tion. There isa fomewhat wanting; but I have not difcovered 
what it is. Her manner intimidates and reprefles me. She is-ari 
object retiring from my grafp ; yet my paffion for her feems hourly 
to encreafe ! How is this, Charles? My fpirit is more than ever 
poffeffed, yet the reality, the fource of my delirium, methinks, is 
on the wane! All is ftrange—perplexing—incoherent! My foul is 
phrenfied !|~every pulfe beats with, agony—every pore aches with 
fenfation ! Yet when I examine myfelf, no adequate object arifes! 
I fall back as in a dream: I fhudder at my own weaknefs ; I tot- 
ter like an unfupported thing ; and fink to the darknefs of unut+ 
terable horror ! 

¢ Oh God, Charles, all is over! She is gone, gone for ever! I 
am enduring the torments of hell! Every particle of my frame has 
a feparate exiftence, and endures an infinite anguifh! 

‘ My brother has juft returned from his morning’s bufitiefs ; and 
has heard from perfons likely to be acquainted with the circum- 
ftance, that in a few weeks Gertrude is to be married to this 
D’Oyley. 

* No matter! I have fent for wine, I have thrown myfelf on 
the couch where fhe fat; and for this day at leaft fhe is mine. 
My brother is gone. Yes, Charles, not Omnipotence itfelf could 
tear her from me now. My exiftence and her’s muft ceafe toge- 
ther! 

‘ I will yield myfelf to the delirium of this moment’s impulfe ! 
By the aid of large draughts of wine, and the very objeés being 
prefent in connection with which I formerly faw her, I can bring 
her (not an unreal phantom) before me, and mould it to my pur- 
pofe! I will interrogate her with the agony of an undone foul! I 
will look her into madnefs! and we will embrace with unutterable 
groans ! 

* Oh Charles !—what am I doing? Every object {wims before 
me! My brain, my brain is as though it were fplitting from its 
very centre! My ideas are intenfe even to phrenfy ; and the, bodi- 
lefs creations of my fancy are before mé with a fearful, and moft 
actual prefence!? Vol. i, Pp. 114, 


In this difordered ftate of mind, Oliver forfakes his friends, 
and enters into the army. Maurice comes to London in queft 
of -him: his fearch is long ineffectual ; but he becomes the 
prote&tor of Gertrude, now feduced and left friendlefs, _ 

It is in the charaéters of Gertrude and her feducer that Mr. 
Lloyd has exemplified the dangerous effets of the new philo- 
: fophy; and dangerous indeed would it be, if thefe effects were 
to be attributed folely to it! We need not go to the fchoo! of 
Mr. Godwin to account for the villany of a prodigal, who 
feduces a young woman after he has married an old lady for 
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her monty. ‘Other caufes may be found for ‘the fall of the 
ardent and empaffionied Gertrude than her géneralifing philo- 
fophy. ° Mr. Lloyd has not done juftice'to the principles that 
he eppofes.' Gertrude is fubdued by her misfortunes, and, 
on the birth of her child, fwallows poifon. This is not con 
fiftent with her opinions or with her charaéter. She ‘might 
have been.as conveniently removed by a natural death, if the 
writer had not thought it neceffary to conclude her follies and 
faults by fuicide, that one additional evil might be attributed 
to her fyftem. We are not the advocates of this fyftem. 
With Mr: Lloyd, we confider the virtues of domeftic life as 
moft conducive to. human happinefs, becaufe beft adapted to 
human nature. In perufing the letters that elucidate this prin- 
ciple, we are delighted with the ftrength of intelle&t, and the 
rapid and powerful eloquence which they difplay ; but we 
were not pleafed to find: the author exaggerating the perni- 
cious tendency of a fyftem, which he would have combated 
more fuccefsfully if he had treated it with more juftice. 

The hero of the tale is at length difcovered by his friend. 
His impetuous feelings, already weakened by phyfical fuf- 
fering, yield to the arguments of reafon and religion ; and 
he finally unites himfelf to a woman of thofe mild vir- 
tues, which are beft calculated to perpetuate affection. 
The letter addreffed to her is one of thofe in which Mr. Lloyd 
has laid open the moft retired feelings of the human heart. 
An extract from it will pleafe every reader of tafte: 


* I have looked around me.—TI have fought with an ungratified 
fpirit, till your name flafhed on my reftlefs mind. To be fincere, 
Edith, I offer you my heart—I offer you the whole of my prefent 
felf—the whole that paffion, difappointments, and fevere calamity 
have not injured,—It is my better part, I truft, which remains, 
and it would fly a willing facrifice to your affection, as a fhelter 
from the vexations and rufting bufinefs of a wearying world, 

* When. I thus addrefs you, I do not pretend to aét from the fud- 
den fympathies of a romantic paffion, You know the feries of 
my paft feelings.—I could not deceive you were I even to aflume 
the ardour of a firft love—No, Edith, I now want a companion 
for my folitary moments, a fecond felf, when I would feclude me 
from the reft of mankind.—There are many. hours upon which we 
cannot calculate, when the heart is much cifpofed to feel, when its 
fpontaneous and almoft indefcribable emotions atk for a being to 
whom we may think aloud; yet on fuch oceafions would the en- 
chantment of the prefent time be broken, -fhould we, by an ex- 
prefs effort, feek even for the moft intimate fociety. - 

* How frequently, in my prefent cheerlefeftate, have I returned 
from the intercourfe of my friends, frony the contemplation of a 
beautiful fcene, to my folitary apartment, with an aching heart. 
Cait. Rev. Vox. XXIII. Fuly, 1798. Y 
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My fenfations accumulate too quick for me te be happy. without 
the conftant prefence of one to whom I can difburthen them. . S 4 
have often wept; I have walked backwards and forwards in my 
room—nay I have even talked to myfelf in order to tame dowg 
thofe craving emotions which pleaded, for the bleffing of an equal 
companion, 

‘ Iam convinced that domeftic relations are the neceflary and 
indifpenfable means of leading the foul to general benevolence.—I 
have long exifted without thefe relations, becaufe my. fpirit has ever 
been agitated with fervors unnatural and almoft fatal; but the fabs 
bath, the quiet fabbath of a tranquil and fubdued mind, is’ at 
length come, and I again recognize thofe human feelings and 
wifbes, though not in a tumultuous, yet in no feeble degree, which 
create to the folitary man the neceflity of the endearing names 
, of hufband and of father. 
_ * You, Edith, my principles, my feelings, and my habits lead 

¢ to addrefs.—When I think of marriage I contemplate a ftate 
in which two perfons exert themfelves for the fame-end in a con- 
ftant unanimity of a&ion—it prefents the nobleft of intelletual 
aims; it is a relation that affords an everlafting opportunity, nay, 
even implies the conftant duty of making another happy ;—it is, 
perhaps, a neceflary fcale in the grand procefs of intelleétualization, 
and perfection.—It calls each foul out of itfelf—makes it necefla- 
rily extend its compafs of hopes, and fears; creates the duties of 
a parent, and evermore prefents objects for the tendereft feelings, 
and moft interefiing fympathies.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 286, 


It is unneceffary to examine the defects of a {tory merely 
intended to convey opinions. A remarkable error hasefcaped 
the author ; the daughter of Gertrude is born a Joy. 

We cannot conclude without ftrongly tecommending this 
performance, as it poffeffes the-irrefiflible eloquence of Wer« 
ter, or the Nouvelle Héloife, and contains no principle from 
which the moft rigid moralift or the moft devout Chriftian can 


juftly diffent. 





The State of the Poor : or, an Hiftory of the Labouring Claffes 
in England. By Sir Frederic Morton Eden, Baronet. 


( Concluded from p. 84.) 


IN the fecond book of this work, the national eftablith- 
ment for the poor, the laws relating to them, Mr. Pitt’s alte- 
rations, and the improvements which have been propofed, are 
ably difcuffed. In this part fir Frederic examines the propriety 
of our apprenticefhip for feven years. It is evident that the 
time requifite for learning @ trade. muft vary according to the 
difhculties of the bufinefs ; and it is therefore abfurd to require 
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fo greataléngth of time for eafy trades, as for thofe which 
are dificult. “We may add, that it feems unjuft to permit ei- 
ther parents or parochial officers to bind children for too long 
a period. We agree with our author, that a wife legiflature 
will take the firit opportunity of making alterations in ‘this 
ard other particulars; and the following remarks point out 
the general failing of legiflative bodies. - 


‘ Thofe who are-of opinion that the legiflature are unneceflarily 
folicitous to provide, by means of apprenticefhip, a due courfe of 
inftruction for artifans and manufacturers, may, perhaps, be like- 
wife inclined to think, that laws, which point out particular lines of 
induftry to thofe who have attained that age at which ‘they are 
ufually deemed to be competent to the management of their own 
concerns, are ftill more futile and injudicious. Such laws, how- 
ever, have, more or lefs, exifted in all ages, and in all countries; 
and few writers have entered into the extenfive field of political 
{peculation, without recommending new inftitutions, and fuggefting 
various plaufible expedients, for rendering the people induftrious, 
orderly, and economical. It feems, moreover, very problematical, 
whether a government ever-attempted dire¢tly to regulate the courfe , 
of induftry, without producing confiderable mifchief, The excel- 
lence of legiflation may, perhaps, be but eftimated according as it 
leaves the individual exertion more or lefs unfhackled. It is this 
exertion, (and not the fuperintending power of the ftate, which is 
fo often, unthinkingly, extolled, as the immediate creator of focial 
good, and as often unjuftifiably condemned, as the immediate caufe 
of focial evil,) which, by it’s patient plodding labours, ere¢ts the 
edifice of national grandeur.’ Vol. i. p. 437. 


The diet and clothing of the poor, in various counties, 
are compared ; and many difhes are recommended, which we 
prefume will'’be cooked in the cheap kitchens now eftablifhed 
in different parts of the metropolis. ‘Thus the poor will gra- 
dually be taught to improve their cookery ; but we are appre- 
henfive that thefe attempts to keep them in the cheapeft 
manner, will end in a depreciation of their labour. 

With regard to the effect of houfes of induftry, we concur 
with this writer, who obferves, that 


‘ A kind of glare, which obfcures the truth, has been thrown 
upon work-houfes and houfes of induftry, where, I am induced to 
believe, from experience and actual obfervation, the faving arifes 
from the decreafed expence, in accommodations, which takes place 
in confequence of a number of poor being collected together. 
The advantages, therefore, are only negative; and fo far, and no 
farther, have they merit. This is the merit of the public kitchen 
of Munich, and of the much-vaunted work-houfe of ShrewJbury.’ 
Vol. i. vp. 586. 


‘ 
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On benefit focieties are fome ufeful hints ; andit is remark- 
ed, that the legiflature ought to be cautious of interferin at all 
with them ; for the advantage derived from the laft interference 
of the parliament is very problematical. 

The fecond and third volumes contain the information which 


the author has, with _— induftry, collected from all quar- 


ters. This is arranged under proper heads; and the poliucian 
may colleé& from thefe volumes many good hints for the im- 
provement of the kingdom. 3 

The intelligence concerning Cumberland is particularly co- 
pious. Of the parifh of Bromfield, in that county, itis faid, 
that 3 


‘ A diftri& lefs liable to extrinfic, or adventitious influence, than 
this parith could not eafily be named : yet, even here, it appears, 
that within the laft twenty years, the poor’s rates have nearly 
doubled ; this is the more extraordinary, as there are no manufac- 
tories'in the parifh ; and indeed hardly any other inhabitants in it 
befides a working peafantry. Much of the period herein fpecified 
has been blefled with peace: neither have the people there been 
vifited with any uncommon calamities ; nor even with very hard 
times. ‘Taking both men and women into the account, the pre- 
fent rates here impofe a tax of fix fhillings and fixpence per poll : 
and if rated by the actual rent of the land, probably, about nine- 
pence in the pound: in Blencogo, only, it feems not to exceed 
fixpence in the pound. All perhaps that is neceffary to add, is, 
that the expences of litigations, and removals, are not included in 
this eftimate: and that there are no box clubs, or friendly focieties 
in the parifh ; and above all, no benefaétions, or regular annual 
charities bequeathed tothe poor, a circumftance which, it has been 
obferved in other diftriéts, always has a confiderable influence on 
the poor’s rates, October, 1793.’ Vol. ii. P. 49. 


A rémarkable inftance of ‘ Cumberland ceconomy’ is given 
in the report from Cumwhitton, dated « April, 1796.’ An 
old wonran had’ an annual income of only 4). 1s. 73d. ; and 
fhe is reprefented as living contentedly upon that ‘poor pit- 
“tance. 


‘ This woman’s earnings are fmall; but fhe makes her expences 
correfpond, She feems perfectly happy, content and cheerful ; 
and always takes care to avoid debt. Her father rented a {mall 
farm of only $i. a year; and as he was very lame, fhe was obliged 
to do the greateft part of the work. On his death fhe difpofed of 
the ftock, &c. and after difcharging all his-debts and funeral ex- 
pences, a furplus of 10l, remained, which fhe placed in, the hands 
of her landlord; the intereft of which pays her rent. When the 
was able to reap in harvefty the earned a little more money; yet, 
notwith{tanding her prefent fcanty income, fhe has no thoughts of 
applying to the parifh ; fhe receives no afliftance whatever from her 
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friends.. ‘Her common diet is hafty-pudding, milk, butter, and 
potatoes... She was brought up in a moft frugal manner, and feels 
no inconyenience from being obliged to live fo abftemioufly. She 
never had a tea-pot in her houfe, at any period of her life.’ Vol. ii. 


P. 75. 


In,fome of the townfhips of Monkwearmouth, in the bi- 
fhopric of Durham, we find that ; 


‘ The poor are’ [ Fanuary, 1796] ‘ in a miferable condition ; 
nor has any judicious plan yet been adopted for adminiftering relief 
to them in a-beneficial manner. In the northern townfhips the 
rates have rifen to an enormous height, particularly fince the com- 
mencement of the war. Part, however, of their rife, may, with- 
out imputing any thing to mifmanagement, be fairly afcribed to the 
great increafe in trade, population, buildings; and, I hope I may’ 
add, without being confidered paradoxical, that the influx of wealth, 
which this parifh has experienced within the laft 40 years, has pro-' 
duced a more than proportionable addition of poor.’ Vol. ii, 
Pp. 162. . 


In reading the following paragraph of the report from Ath- 
ford in Kent, we lamented the applicability of the obfervation 
to many other places. 


* Poverty here, is generally afcribed to the low price of wages, 
and the high price of provifions: they fuit each other very well in 
fummer, but not in winter. The poor, in moft parts of Kent, 
ten years ago, always eat meat daily: fhey now feldom tafte it in 
winter, except they refide ina poor-houfe, Private brewing, even 
amongft fmall farmers, is at an end. The poor drink tea at all 
their meals. This beverage, and bread, potatoes, and cheefe, 
conftitute their ufual diet. Labourers only eat barley or oat bread. 
Even houfhold bread is fearcely ever ufed: they buy the fineft 
wheaten bread, and declare, (what I much doubt,) that brown 
bread diforders their bowels, Bakers do not now make, as they 
formerly did, bread of unfifted flour: at fome farmers hovufes, 
however, it is ftill made of flour, as it comes from the mill; but 
this practice is going much into difnfe. 20 years ago, fcarcely any 
other than brown bread was ufed,’ Vol, ii. Pp. 280. 


The poor, we think, act rightly in rejeGing brown bread. 
Ii is a very proper nourifhment for the rich, who can temper 
it with many other kinds of food; but, if the poor man 
can fearcely get any provifions befides bread, it is ceconomy 
in him to have the beft that he can procure. Does not this 
paragraph cry out to the legiflature, Reftore to the poor the 
power of brewing ? 

Paffing from Kent into Lancafhire (for the counties are 
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shrenged in alphabetical order), we obferve with pleafure, 
that, though the rates have rapidly increafed at Liverpool, 


‘ the refources of wealth are more than adequate to the calls of 
charity ; and that the poor, although more numerous, and propor- 
tionably more expenfive than they were 30 years ago, are yet lefs 
burthenfome to the town, than when it’s trade was lefs flourifhing, 
and it’s parochial expenditure more contraéted.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 328, 





/ 


- § The poor are partly maintained in the work-houfe, and partly 
relieved at home. The work-houfe is well fituated, on a rifing 
ground, in a detached fituation; and is, in many refpects, con- 
ftruéted upon an eligible plan. The old people, in particular, are 
provided with lodging, ina moft judicious manner: each apartment 
confifts of three fmall rooms, in which are 1 fire-place and 4 beds, 
and is inhabited by 8 or 10 perfons. Thefe habitations are furnifh- 


ed with beds, chairs, and other little articles of domeftic ufe, that, 


the inmates may poffefs; who, being thus detached from the reft of 
the poor, may confider themfelves as comfortably lodged as in a 
fecluded cottage; and thus enjoy, in fome degree, (even in a 
work-houfe,) the comforts of a private fire-fide.’ Vol. ii. P, 329, 


The report from Monmouth furnifhes a ftriking inftanice 


of the high fpirit of a labourer, who endures éxtreme pos 


verty in his’ own houfe, rather than go to the work-houfe. 


‘ Samuel Price, a labourer, 52 years old, has a wife and g chil- 
dren, viz. a girl aged 17, who is fubject to fits, and not able to 
work ; a boy, aged 16, at fervice; a boy, 15, at home; another 
boy, 14, at home; 3 girls, 12, 10, and 8 years old; a boy, 3, 
and another boy, 14 years old; the wife is now pregnant. 

The father, moftly, works for a gentleman at 8s.a £, 5. de 
week, and beer; except in hay and corn harveft, 

when he has 1s, 6d, a day, and widtuals annual 


amount about - - 233 @q 
The boy, who is 15 years old, earns, by going on : 

errands, &c. about 1s, a week 2312 0 
The other children earn nothing, but pick flicks for 

fuel in the winter - 9 °° Q 
The wife earns, by baking bread for fale, annually 

about ° i 3¢* 6 





Total income £25 ° 


fe) 
7 ———w 





¥ Expences. 


The man fays, bread at prefent cofts him about gs. a 
week throughout the year, and that he could ufe 


more if he could get it - - £238 © 





\ 
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Brought forward © Sg - £238 e 
Butter and cheefe, about 6d, a week; he ufés neither 
; meat nor beer - - - ‘1 6.0 
Tea and fugar, about 4d. do. - - °o17 £ 
Potatoes, 6d. a week - : 1 6 0 
F uel = - - - o 8 8 
Houfe-rent - - - 22 0 
Soap, candle, thread, &c, about - 1 6 oO 





Total expences £30 14 © 


—w 





‘ Here appears a deficiency of sl. 14s.; yet, the man fays, his 
children moftly go without fhoes and fhockings, and that the cloaths 
worn by him and his family are, moftly, if not wholly, given them 
by charitable people. The gentleman, for whom this labourer 
works, allows him about 3 pints of milk a day, which, with a 
little bread, ferves his children for breakfaft; his wife drinks tea + 
their dinner is, bread, potatoes, and falt, fometimes a little fat or 
dripping, if it can be procured cheap: their fuppef, generally, 
dread, or potatoes. The man fays, his family is little more than 
half fupplied with what they could eat. He rents his houfe of the 
corporation of Monmouth, at 2 guineas a year; but not being able 
to pay his rent, he fays, they lately feized on all his working tools, 
fome of his forniture, &c. artd fold them, fo that he is obliged to 
borrow fpades, axes, &c.: he applied to the parifh for relief ; 
which they offered, on condition that he would come into the 
poor-houfe with all his family; which he has hitherto refufed to da. 
From farther enquiry, it appears, that the man is honeft and induf- 
trious. He is determined to remain in his houfe, in defiance of 
the corporation. His children, having been bred up in idlenefs, 
and in the moft abjeé illiterate ftate, (although feveral of them have 
been at fervice,) are fo faucy, that no perfon will employ them.’ 


Vol. ii, Pp. 448, | 


Surely an honeft and induftrious man, as this is reprefented 
to be, deferves better treatment from his neighbours. 
At Newark, a fimilar fpirit has been evinced. 


‘ The badge appointed by the act of king William, is worn’ 
{ May, 1795] ‘ by the paupers of this parifh: it was laid afide a 
few years ago, but the poor having increafed very much, it was 
refumed laft year ; and the confequence has been, that feveral per- 
fons, who had before made regular applications to the parifh, have 
now declined afking for relief.’ Vol. ii. P. 571. 


The order for the refumption of a badge which had been dif- 
ufed, may be thought to argue 4 want of delicacy in the over- 
feers of the poor at N weirs ; but; in anther point, fome 
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portion of that quality is fhown. - In the work~houfe, which 
is one of the beft in England, if 


‘ A few apartments, rather neater than the reft, are appointed 
for the reception of fuch perfons as have been unfortunately preci- 
pitated from an eafy ftation in life, to the humiliating condition of 
fabfifting on a parochial allowance ; and their fituation receives, 
évery attention, that humanity can diétate.’ Vol, ii. P. 571. 


The two following extraéts are fubmitted to the confiderae 
tion of the advocates for houfes of induftry. 


~ Notwithftanding the promifed advantages of this inftitution,’ 
[the houfe of induftry at Elle/mere] * it is faid that the incorporated 
parithes are, in general, now heartily forey that they ever engaged 
in the erection of an houfe of induftry.’ Vol, ii. Pp. 619. 


¢ At Tatingftone, 6 miles from Ipfwich, there is a houfe of in 
duftry, which was incorporated in 1765: one-fourth of their 
original debt has been paid off; but the corporation is now under 
the neceffity of applying.to parliament for authority to increafe the 
rates. The 25 parifhes incorporated, are almoft unanimous in 
wifbing to have the corporation diffolved ; as they think they can 
maintain their poor at lefs expence, add with more comforts, at 
home.’ Vol. ii. Pp, 692. 


The account of Burwafh in Suffex is calculated to excite 
unpleafing reflections. 


‘ The parifh of Burwafh is fituated about 6 miles to the eaft of 
Mayfield. It contains about 230 houfes, and 1100 inhabitants. 
Of the land, about s000 acres are cultivated ; 1200 are wood; 
and 200 are common, of little value. The rental exceeds 3100). 


a year. 
Le Ss a. 
The expences for the poor in 1776 were 470 12 © 3 )From the re- 


The aflefiments - in 1783 545 2 10 catnaeah te 


Ditto - in 1784 658 17 of 1786, 
Ditto - in 1785 700 16 5 
s. a. 
‘The poor’s rates were 4 6 in the pound in 1793. 
5 3 - in 1794. 
6 3 - in 1795, and raifed about 
gool, 


* Twenty years ago, their whole amount was about ssol, ; 
thirty years ago, they did not exceed 400l. Agriculture is the only 

employment in the parifh, 

§-From this fhort,,though fingular, account, it appears, that 
one fourth of the population of the parifh are paupers ; that nearly 
one third of its rental goes to the fupport of the poor; and thatit’s _ 
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experices, in this way, are daily and rapidly increafing. June 1796.’ 
Vol, iii. Pp. 727% 


Thofe who have confidered the queftion of the benefits of 
commonage, fhould attend to the report from Sutton-Cole-, 
field, in Warwickitire. This parifh : 2 


‘ is divided into 4 quarters, each of which has an overfeer. 
The poor here, befides the right of commonage, have this peculiar 
privilege, that every houfe-keeper may take in one acre of com- 
mon, and plough it 4 years: and the sth year, he mutt fow it with 
clover, and lay it to the common again ; after which he may take 
another acre, and work it in the like manner. By this method, 
about 400 acres of common are conftantly kept in tillage. ~ It 
might be fuppofed, that, with thefe extraordinary privileges, the 
poor were in a moft comfortable condition: this is, however, far 
from being the cafe: the poor are numerous, and: the rates high ; 
and this parifh, among: others, affords an unequivocal proof, that 
a right ef common does not add, either to the comforts, or the 


happinefs of the poor. _ Aug. 1795.’ Vol. iii. P. 749. 


In the neighbourhood of Ecclesfield, in Yorkfhire, the poor’ 
fare wretchedly, 


§ Oat-bread is very generally ufed among the labouring poor: 
they eat water-pottageatwice, and fometimes three times, a day: 
it is made with boiling water, oatmeal, and onions; to which 
fometimes a little butter is added: the proportions of oatmeal and 
butter have been much leffened fince the rife in the price of thofe 
articles took place ; and it is not an uncommon thing, at this fea- 
fon, for the poor to dine partly on nettles; which they boil, and 
feafon with a little falt and pepper.’ Vol, iii, e, 814. 


At the end of the parochial reports, we find a copious Ap- 
pendix, containing tables of the price of provifions and labour 
at different periods and in different places, acts of parliament 
refpecting the poor, heads of Mr. Pitt’s propofed plan, and 
other papers conneéted with the fame fubject. : 

Juft remarks are made upon the utility of the tables above- 
mentioned. We will quote the pleafing paflage in which 
thofe obfervations occur, 


‘ The hiftorian, who wifhes to record the progrefs of fociety, 
will not confine himfelf to a recital of public tranfa&ions: he will 
often explore the receffes of domeftic life ; and minutely detail the 
employments, the manners, and the comforts, of different ranks in 
fociety, in order to exemplify, (for it is only by fuch details that he 
can properly exemplify,) the excellence or defects of political infti- 
tutions, It is not on the wide expanfe of the ocean that the un- 
bounded trade of Great Britain can be inveftigated: her ports, her 
dock-yards, her warehoufes, and even her retail-fhops muft be vi« 
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fited by thofe who with to acquire an adequate idea of the magni. 
tude of her commercial concerns. So, the annalift, who withes 
to inform, muft often quit the f{plendid fcenes of. national glory, 
and condefcend to particularize the humbler occupations of man- 
kind. Hume is, perhaps, the only one of our modern hiftorians, 
who has juftly appreciated the value of information, which, béfore 
his time, had been ufually deemed frivolous and unimportant ; but 
which, attentively confidered, is highly illuftrative of the ftate of 
agriculture and the other arts: and often very fatisfactorily folves 
the important queftion ;—whether the condition of fociety is retro- 
grade, fiationary, or progreflive. Thus, I conceive, a chronolo- 
gical account of the prices of labour and of commodities, (hows 
ever lightly fome may efteem fuch objects of erquiry,) would 
alone, (when it could be procured,) furnifh a complete epitome of 
the moft important branch of hiftory ; for it would enable us to 
judge, what quantities of the neceffaries and conveniences of life 
equa! portions-of labour have procured at different periods ; or, in 
other words, to determine, whether the great bufinefs of human 
lifé has been condu¢ted with more or lefs facility. : If we can de- 
cide that the various claffes of the nation, by their ordinary ftrength 
and induftry, are now better fupplied with thefe effential articles 
than the people at the Revolution; and {till better than their rude 
forefathers at the Conqueft; we have an indubitable proof of the 
advanced, and advancing, ftate of fociety,’ Vol, iii. P. iii, 


From the account which we have given of this work, our 
readers will, we are perfuaded, agree with us, that its author 
deferves well of the public. He Ras laid the bafis for true po- 
litical inveftigation ; and there are two claffes of our readers, 
to whom almoft every page is interefting—members of par- 
liament and juftices of the peace. Both are rhe gt required 
to take into confideration the ftate of the poor ; and we have 
had frequent inftances of the crude notions, which, from 
want of general information, they are apt to entertain upon 
this fubject. If every bench of juftices would order a copy of 
this work to be placed near the publications of Burn and 
Blackffone, they would facilitate the diffemination of ufeful 
knowledge:in their diitri€ts, and might afhft the writer in his 
future inquiries; for we cannot think that he will reft con- 
tented with his prefent labours; and he deferves the utmoft 
encouragement from every lover of hiscountry. Some regu- 
lations propofed to the legiflature have very properly been re 
jected : but we could with that a fimple one might be adopted, 
obliging every parifh to print annually an account of its éx- 
es, Ms onthe poor, and. of the rates; by which means not 


only our author would eafily acquiie inforination, but each 
diftri&t would gradually become Eifible of the difference be- 


tween true and falf€ ceconomy. 
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proved Precedents and Forms of Pradiice; chiefly confifiing 
of Juch as have never before been printed: with an J 
the principal Work, incorporating and making’ it a Continua~ 
tion ‘of Iownfhend’s and Cornwall's Tables, to, the prefent 
_ Time ; as well as an Index of Reference to all the ancient 
and modern Entries extant. By ‘Fohn Wentworth, Efq. of 
the Inner Temple, Barrifier at Law. Vol, III *. containing 
Affumpfit and Covenant. Vol. IV. and the firft of the Crimi- 
nal Divifion, containing Indiétments, Informations, er. Sve. 
' Boards, 12s.each. Robinfons. 1797. 


A Complete Syftem of Pleading; comprehending the moft ap- 
lex to 


WE gan. scene Mr. Wentworth on the progrefs of his 
laborious undertaking, in whieh much profefhonal induftry 
has been employed. The third voluine 


* contains the remainder of Declarations in Affumpfit, not redus | 
cible to any diftin& head. The pleas, replications, rejoinders, &c. 
in Afflumpfit, and an index complete to the pleas, replications, &c. 
ia Affumpfit only, and part of Covenant,’ Pp. v. 


The writer thus accounts for an apparent incorre¢tnefs in 
the collocation of fome of the precedents in this volume 


* In the former part of the prefent volume, there may appear to 
the critical reader to be precedents which could have been ranged 
under proper and diftinét heads, as Affumpfit to repay money— 
againft a mafter of a fhip——and for contribution to party-walls; 
but the ftudent will find the precedents in their proper place in the 
index, and the pleader will perceive from perufing the precedent, 
the anomaly which juftifies clafling them in the number of thofe 
not reducible to any diftiné&t head. Ex. gr. to repay ‘ infurance’ 
money; an ‘ation for contribution to party-walls,’ is more aptly 
called by lawyers an aétion on the ftatute. But although the fta- 
tute raifes the duty, yet, as in the form of declaring, there is fome- 
thing neceffary to be averred, to have been done and performed by 
the plaintiff, namely, the building, &e. before he can call upon 
defendant to perform his part; I have thought proper to refer this 
and fimilar cafes to the head of anomalies. Indebitatus Aflumpfit 
is confidered to be the general head for this fort of action, and [ 
have given one form in the firft volume, but I was then, and ftill 
am at a lofs to define Affumpfit General from what pleaders call 
Special.” Pp. v. 


Law is a {cience which abounds with anomalies and ex- 
ceptions, We therefore do not wonder, that, in a very intri- 
cate practical brauch of the profeffion, perfect nicety of ar- 
rangement fhould be cattails dificult. We fecl, however, 


® Sce Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XX. [+ 3°4 
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fome furprife at Mr. Wentworth’s affertion, that he is at 4 
lofs to define the difference between A/umpfit general and. 
what pleaders call /pecta/.. As reviewers, we might without 
difgrace acknowledge our ignorance of the arcana of {pecial 
pleading ; but it appears to us, that there ts-a very intelligible 
diftinction between the two fpecies of Affumpfit -mentioned. 
As a controverfy of this kind, however, would be unin- 
terefting to a majority of our readers, we fhall decline enterin 
into it: and, with refpe&t to the /pecial pleaders themfelves, 
politenefs forbids us to fuppofe that they adopt in pradéfice-a 
diftin@ion which upon principle they do not clearly under- 
ftand. 

The fourth volume contains.a felection of precedents adapt- 
ed to the various titles in the criminal law. This part of the 
_ work will form a very ufeful addition to the fcanty number of 
crown precedents, exclufively in print. In the preface to this 
volume there are fome remarks on our criminal jurifprudence, 
which, though not diftinguifhed by ftriking novelty, are re- 
commended by fenfe and humanity. 


¢ The caufes of the difproportion, in many inftances, between 
the offence and the punifhment with us, may be traced partly to 
the miftaken notion, that crimes are beft prevented by feverity; 
partly to abufes and offences which once called for vigorous redrefs 
and exemplary penalties, that have now ceafed to be formidable ; 
and partly to the penal ftatutes having grown up into their prefent 
bulk, juft as the growing depravities attendant on national profpe- 
rity poiited out the neceflity of them, and to their never having 
been {ubjeéted at any time toa review which might balance and 
adjuft them. It is this review which appears to me to be almoft 
the only thing wanting to make our criminal code more perfec&t 
and lefs liable to objection ; many of our neighbours on the conti- 
nent have fet an example of improving this important branch of 
jurifprudence, and have derived innumerable practical advantages 
from it. 

‘ How much then is it to be defired (and here, I am certain, I 
{peak the fentiments of the whole profeffion) that there may be 
found,.at no diftant period, in the fenate, a temperate legiflator, 
both qualified and ambitious to undertake a tafk fo momentaus 
‘and delicate; one who {hall add to profeffional accuracy the ampler 
views of the ftatefman, who will remember with pleafure, that if 
much is to be cut off, more is to be preferved; whe fhall love ta 
repair rather than to rebuild, or impair the fabric by removing its 
foundation, nor yet be fo tender of what he finds eftablifhed as not 
to dare oppofe the tyranny of cuftom (whether arifen from the 
caufes allyded to, or the praétice of the adminiftration of juftice, 
criminal or civil), where-ever it leads to confequences palpably ine 
juriows or abfurd.’ p. v, 
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_ We fear that fo defirable a reform will not {peedily take 
place, when we confider the almoft conftant avocations of the 
judges, and the prefs of bufinefs on the other law officers of 
the crown. ‘Thefe honourable fervants of the public are cer- 
tainly beft qualified to perform the tafk in queftion; but it 
would be unjuft to require them to undertake it ‘without a pro- 
per recompenfe for the emolument or the relaxation which 
they would in that cafe be compelled to facrifice. 
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Stapelie Nove: or, a ColleEtion of feveral new Species of 
that Genus ; difcovered in the interior Parts of Africa. By 


Francis Maffin. Fafcic. I—IV. 4te. Nicol. 17968. 


IN our account of the travels of M. Thunber *, we in- 
cidentally noticed his companion Mr. Maffon, and referred 
to the prefent beautiful plates. We then ftyled the ftapelia 
the camel of the vegetable world, as it contains’a fupply of 
water, which fecures it from the fatal effects of long-conti- 
nued drought, and enables it to exift in regions, where neither 
the air nor the foil can afford more than irregular, and often 
fcanty, fupplies of moifture. The uninformed botanift may 
obtain, from various {pecimens of the common houfe-leek, 
a general idea of the habits and appearance of thefe fucculent 
plants; and, in the hot-houfes, he may fee various aloes, 
ficoids, and thiftles, which flourith in the drieft earth. The 
inquirers into vegetable nature {uppofe, that the moifture of 
the ftapelia is attracted from the air, and the plantfupplied by 
its roots. To this, as a. general procefs, nothing can be ob- 
jected; but thefe plants continue to flourifh in torrid regions, 
where no moifture exifts in the air, and where the ground is 
equally arid, It is probable that they abforb unufually large 
quantities of fluid, and retain it to fupply the deficiency of 
drier feafons. Their roots feem to abforb fluids with peculiar 
activity, and the leaves to perfpire in a very {mall degree. 

In our review of the travels of the two Swedifh naturalifts, 
Sparrman and Thunberg, we gave a gencral idea of the coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of the Cape. Qn the north, and 
particularly on the north-weft, are extenfive fandy -deferts, 
incapable of cultivation. The interior part is more moun- 
tainous ; and, on the fides of the mountains, we chiefly find 
the laborious exertions of the colonifts, Thefe deferts are 
valuable only to the botanift, who finds in them plants adapted 
to the arid foil and the precarious fupplies of rain, and deteéts 
the refources of nature in fituations, of which, as he had no 
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former example, he could form no juftidea. ‘The neighbour. 
ing mountains afforded retreats to.a vaft number of animals, 
before the colonifts had purfued them in their native haunts, 
particularly the elephant, rhinoceros, camelopardalis, and 
hippopotamus. ‘The birds are numerous, as many efcape 
from the burning fands of Africa to this comparatively tem- 
perate clime. Many of the quadrupeds have been defcribed 
by Sparrman, le Vaillant, and ‘Thunberg ; but, of the birds, 
we have received more imperfect accounts. From Mr. Maf- 
fon we have had various fpecimens of plants, which are de- 
{cribed in the Hortus Kewenfis of the late intelligent and in- 
duftrious Mr. Aiton. The promifed Flora Capenfis of Thun- 
berg has not yet, we believe, appeared: we have only feen 
the Prodromus. 

The genus ftapelia forms a ftriking feature in the vegetable 
beauty of thefe flerile regions: it contributes to enliven the 
defert, though it often tantalifes the traveller with hopes of 
food for himfelf and his famifhed cattle. The beauty, how- 
ever, is comparative only. The flower ufually refts on its 
fucculent leaf, exhibiting lurid hues, which are fometimes 
varied by an elegant arrangement of its unpleafing tints, and 
breathing an hepatic air, fo ftrongly refembling the fmell of 
putrid animal food, as to induce the fly in this country to fele& 
it as its nidus. In the plates before us, thefe plants, with their 
flowers, are reprefented with elegance and fidelity, though 
with a brilliancy of colour a little heightened, as far as we 
can judge from our obfervation of fome of the fpecies in 
our own climate. 

Forty new ftapeliz are reprefented in four fafciculi. Some 
of them have feemingly been defcribed by Thunberg, but fo 
briefly, as to prevent an afcertainment of their identity. The 
firft {pecies is certainly defcribed by that naturalift—the f. ci» 
liata, from the ciliated margin of the corolla: the f. reticulata, 
venufta, guttata, humilis, &c. are new. 

The next fafciculus contains alfo new fpecies—the {. gran= 
diflora, ambigua, pulvinata, &c. 

The f, pilifera, of the third fafciculus, has been defcribed 
in the Prodromus of Thunberg, and the f. articulata (perhaps 
the f. mamillaris of Linnzus) by Aiton. The f. pedunculata, 
divaricata, punctata, &c. are new. The f. pedunculata, of 
which the flowers are on high upright footftalks, forms an 
exception to the general habit of the pons The f. decora 
and elegans, are denominated from the beauty and elegance of 
the plant rather than the flowers. The joints of the f. arti+ 
culata are eaten raw by the Hottentots, and pickled by the 
colonifts. " 

The fourth fafciculus comprehends, among other fpecies, 2 
very beautiful ftapejia, the pruinofa. A plant of this {pecies 
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flowered in Kew gardens, while the work: was inthe prefs. 
The f. pulla has been defcribed in the Hortus Kewentfis ; the 
incarnata in Thunberg’s Prodromus. The f, ramofa, arida, 
parviflora, &c. are new. 

Upon the whole, thefe fafciculi are equally elegant and 
correct ; they add greatly to our knowledge of nature, as well 
as of this rare genus of plants. 
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The Life of Catharine II. Empre/s of Ruffia. An enlarged 
Lranflation frem the French. With feven Portraits elegantly 
engraved, and a correé? Map of the Ruffian Empire. 3 Vols. 
Sve. 11. 1s. Boards. Longman. 1798. 


WHEN the tafk of tranflating an hiftorical work is un- 
dertaken by a perfon who had long refided in the country to 
which it relates, and who had foftoutly endeavoured to col- 
le&t the beft intelligence concerning its affairs, fome improve 
ment of the original, in pomt of accurate information, may 
reafonably be expected. On this ground, the prefent work 
appears under favourable aufpices, as Mr. Tooke, the well. 
known defcriber of the Rufhan empire, is underftood to be 
the tranflator and the extender of the French account of the 
life and reign of the late emprefs. 

Referring the reader to our analyfis of the original work *, 
we proceed to obferve, that the letters from Tom Drawer to 
Mr. Pitt have not been tranflated by Mr. Tooke, who has 
given, in lieu of them,.a fuccin& ftatiftic account of the 

uffian empire. 

Among the additions which we find in the firft of the three 
volumes, we meet with a weak attempt to vindicate the em- 
prefs from the guilt of the murder of her hufband. 


¢ The real manner in which the tzar came by his death is, after — 
all, one of thofe events over-which, it is probable, there will be 
for ever a veil impenetrable to human’ eyes, and known only to 
that being to whom the heart is open, and from whom no fecrets 
are concealed. The partizans that might have retained their at- 
tachment to him after his fall ; the murmurs of the populace, who 
guietly permit revolutions to be effected, and afterwards lament 
thofe who have fallen their viétims; the difficulties arifing from 
Keeping in cuftody a prifoner of fuch confequence ; all thefe mo- 
tives in conjunétion tend to give credit to the opinion that fome 
hand gf uncontrollable authority fhortened his days, But the con- 
dué& of the emprefi before that évent, and efpecially for four and 
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thirty years that fhe afterwards reigned, is of itfelf alone a fufficjent 
refutation of fo atrocious a calumny, as. would fix the guilt of it 
on her.’ Vol. i. P. 342. . 


‘ ‘The laft remark argues a grofs ignorance of the true cha- 
racter of Catharine, whofe ambition. ‘was unbounded, and 
who, in the gratification of that paffion, was totally regard- 
lefs of that moderation and humanity which fhe affected (and 
indeed not infrequently difplayed) on ordinary occafions. A 
princefs who had proceeded fo far as to depofe her hufband, 
and ufurp his throne, would not fcruple to fecure her ill- 
acquired power by additional atrocity, as fhe would conceive 
that the murder of the dethroned prince was effential to her 
fafety ; and fhe who, unprovoked, could ravage neighbouring 
territories with fire and {word, would not hefitate to give or- 
ders for the affaffination of an obnoxious prince. 

Various additions, tending to render the work more com- 
plete and fatisfaCtory, appear in the fecond and third volumes; 
but it is not neceflary to particularife them. 

The following account of Catharine’s behaviour, after the 
fuppreffion of the rebellion of Pugatfheff, will ferve as a {pe- 
cimen of the flyle of the work. 


‘ Shortly after the punifhment of Pugatfheff, the emprefs had a 
fref opportunity for difplaying her clemency, by granting a par- 
don to men who, though not guilty of crimes of fo heinous a na- 
ture as thofe of that traitor, yet were juftly deferving of capital 
punifhment. They were the treafurers of the empire, who had 
embezzled the public money. Catharine would not even allow 
them to be brought to trial. She had overcome what was naturally 
irafcible and violent in her temper, and had learnt patience and 
Jenity from the leffons of philofophy. She has alfo been heard to 
fay, “ What I cannot overthrow, I undermine and root up.”” The 
heavy burden incurred by her foreign and domeftic wars did not 
prevent the emprefs from taking off moft of the taxes which were 
laid for their fupport ; and, as if the ftrength and riches of gor 
vernment in her country increafed with its expence, fhe alfo abo- 
lifhed a number of the ancient taxes, which were either confidered 
as difcouraging to agriculture, or burdenfome and oppreflive to par- 
‘ticular provinces or orders of the people. In the fame fpirit of 
beneficence and good policy, fhe lent great fums of money, intereft 
free, and for a fpecified term of years, to thofe provinces which 
‘were ruined by the late rebellion ; and, to crown a general pardon, 
the ftrictly forbad any particulars of that unfortunate affair to. be 
called up, or any reproaches ufed on its account, but condemned 
all matters reJative to it to perpetual filence and. obliyion. 

‘ She alfo eftablifhed a number of other regulations, all tending 
to the fecurity, advantage, and happinefs of her fubjetts, to abo- 
lifh pernicious diftin¢tions, deftroy ruinous monopolies, reftrain 
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the Cruelty of ptinifhnient, remove oppreffive or impolitic reftric- 
tions or prohibitions, and’ to reftore mankind to a more equitable 
degree of equality, in thofe different ranks which they fill in focie- 
ty. A pardon was alfo granted to thofe criminals who had already 
undergoné @ long degrée of fufféring for their crimes; and an ordi- 
nance iffued to prevent any future criminal profecution from being 
admitted, unlefs‘commenced within ten years after the date of the 
charge. - Equal humanity was fhewn with refpeét to imprifoned 
debtors, who, under certain limitations, and in certain circums 
ftances, were releafed from confinement, All the heirs of the 
debtors to the crown were difcharged from their bonds and obliga- 
tions.’ Vol, ii, P. 361. 


We {ubjoin a part of the character of prince Potemkin, 
that our readers may compare Mr. Tooke’s tranflation of it 
with that which we gave in our review of the original work, 


Prince Gregory Alexandroyitch Potemkin was one of the moft 
extraordinary men of his time; but in order to have played fo 
con{picuous a part, he muft have been in Ruffia, and have lived 
in the reign of Catharine II. In any other country, in any other 
times, with any other fovereign, he would have been mifplaced:; 
and it was a fingular ftroke of chance that created this man for the 
period that tallied with him, and brought together and combined all 
che circumftances with which he could tally, 

‘ In his perfon were colleéted the moft oppofite defects and ad- 
vantages of every kind, - He was avaricious and oftentatious, de- 
{potic and popular, inflexible and beneficent, haughty and obliging, 
politic and confiding, licentious and fuperiftitious, bold and timid, 
ambitious and indifcreet. Lavifh of his bounties to his relations, 
his miftreffes, and his favourites, yet frequently paying neither his 
houfehold nor his creditors. His confequence always depended on 
a woman, and he was always unfaithful to her. Nothing could 
equal the aétivity of his mind, nor the indolence of his body. No 
dangers could appal his courage ; no difficulties force him to aban- 
don his projects. But the fuccefs of an’ enterprife always brought 
on difguft, 

‘ He wearied'the empire by the number of his pofts and the 
extent of his power. He was himfelf fatigued with the burden of 
his exiftence ;, envious of all that he did not do, and fick of all 
that he did. Reft was not grateful to him, nor occupation pleaf- 
ing. Every thing with him was defultory ; bufinefs, pleafure, 
temper, carriage.’ In every company he had an embarraficd air, 
and his prefence was a reftraint oi every company. He was mo- 
rofe to all that ftood in awe of him, and careffed all fuch as ac- 
cofted him with fanhiliarity. 

‘ Ever promifing, feldom keeping his word, and never forget- 
ting any thing. None had read lefs than he; few people were bet- 
ter informed. He had talked with the fkilful in all profeffions, in 
Crit, Rey. Vou, XXIII. Fuly, 1798. 4 
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all the fciences, in every art. None better knew how to ward 
forth and appropriate to himfelf the knowledge of others. In cone 
verfation he would have aftonifhed a fcholar, an artift, an artizan, 
and a divine. His information was not deep, but it was very ex- 
tenfive. He never dived into a fubjeét, but he {poke well on all 
fubjeéts.’ Vol. iii. P. 389. 


The tranflation is in general faithful, as far as we have 
compared it with the original; and, though the diétion is fre- 
quently incorrect, the information contained in the work is 
important and valuable, 
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Mythology compared with Hiftory ; or, the Fables of the Ancients 
elucidated from hiftorical Records. For the Ufe of Young 
Perfons. To which is now firfi added, an Enquiry into the 
Keligion of the firft Inhabitants of Great Britain. Together 
with fome Accoun: of the ancient Druids. Dedicated to the 
Right Hon. Lady Barbara Pleydell Bouverie. By M. 
[Abbé De Treffan. Tranflated from the French by H. North. 
8ve. 8s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1797: 


HE conneétion of mythology with claffical purfuits, and 
the reference which it bears to the earlier periods of hiftory, 
give intereft to the fubjeét which the abbé de Treffan has 
thought proper to inveftigate ; and he has executed his tafk 
with care and diligence. 

The work commences with remarks on the rife of idolatry. 
The obfervations, however, are thofe of Boffuet. In the pro- 
fecution of the fubject, the abbé treats of the Chaldaic tra- 
ditions, which combined fabulous narratives with facred hif- 
tory. He proceeds to ftate the chief religious opinions of the 
ancient Egyptians ; and intimates, that, while fome enlight- 
ened individuals entertained juft conceptions of the Deity, the 
people were immerfed in the groffeft idolatry. He is of opi- 
nion, that idolatry firft appeared in Egypt and Pheenicia ; that 
among the earlieit objeéts of adoration were two divinities, 
one fuppofed to be the author of all good, the other of all 
evil ; and that the worfhip of the fun and the ftars foon fol- 
lowed, or perhaps preceded, that of the two gods. 

Speaking of the origin of fables, he fays, 

¢ Vanity was one of the principal fources of fiGtion. Truth 
was found not fufficiently furprifing, not fufficiently attractive ; 
they decked her with borrowed ornaments, and thought to mag- 
nify the reputation of heroes, by afcribing to them aétions they had 
never performed, They probably even propofed thefe imaginary 
models as more powerful incitements to virtue. But by permite 
ting themfelves to be thus led away by a tafte for the marvellous, 
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they at laft deprived illuftrious men of all the merit they might 
have pofleffed, , A | 

¢ For inftance, when Perfeus flays Medufa, he furprifes her 
fleeping ; if he delivers Andromeda, he has the wings of Mercury. 
Achilles is clad with impenetrable arms forged by Vulcan. They 
went fo far as to lavifh on their heroes all the attributes of Gods, 

¢ It is thus we are blinded by vanity and other paflions, which 
mifs of their intended obje&, by being carried to excefs. 

‘ Before the invention of letters, great events and brilliant ex- 
ploits were no otherwife recorded, than in the memory of men, or 
at moft only by a few obfcure hieroglyphics. 

‘ The remembrance of celebrated actions, then, was preferved 

tradition ; but experience proves, how feldom it is, that even 
the moft fimple narrations are not mixed with fome embellifhing 
circumftances. 

¢ Wher in the courfe of time men wifhed to write thefe actions, 
they found nothing but confufed traditions ; and, by giving them a 
place in hiftory, they have in fome degree eternifed fictions. Pp. 35. 


Many fables, he adds, arofe from an ignorance of natural 
philofophy ; and a want of acquaintance with ancient hiftory 
and chronology was another fource of fiction. 

He chiefly diredts his attention to the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans, :After a claffification of the deities 
adored by thofe nations, he enters upon a particular account 
of each, 

He treats copioufly of Jupiter. He firft examines the num- 
ber of gods who bore that appellation: he then gives the 
mythology of the principal Jupiter; annexes a lefs problema- 
tical hiftory of his exploits ; endeavours to explain fome of 
the fictions which relate to him; mentions the different modes 
of reprefenting him; and fpeaks of the worfhip which he 
received. 

He thus explains fome particulars relative to Minerva: 


* Several inventions were attributed to Minerva; that of the po- 
lite arts, the ufe of oil, the art of fpinning, and ornamental ta- 
pettry, - 

‘ Thefe pretended inventions were merely allegorical. Arts and 
fciences are the real riches of the mind, and worthy of the patronage 
of wifdom., 

* Oil thows, that to acquire knowledge we muft frequently con- 
fecrate our nights to ftudy. 

* The art.of {pinning reprefents the patience and perfeverance 
neceflary in profecuting our works; and by the ornaments of ta- 
peftry we are fhown, that it fhould be our ftudy to embellifh them. 

‘ Minerva is faid to have proceeded from the head of Jupiter, 
to exprefs, that wifdom is not of human invention, but of divine 
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origin.. She is reprefented coming into the world armed ; becaufe 
the wife, fupported by a clear con{cience and unfpotted virtue, are 
able to combat vice, and remain firm under misfortune. » She is 
defcribed as a virgin, becaufe wifdom cannot. unite with.corruption, 
or earthly pleafure. She has no external ornaments, and is of a 
ftern countenance, becaufe fhe needs no borrowed decorations; 
fhé fhines with equal luftre when clothed in the ruffet gown, or in- 
vefted with royal purple. Her afpeét, always noble, infpires equal 
love and refpeét, whether under the wrinkles of old age, or the 
charms and bloom of youth. She is frequently reprefented hold- 
ing a diftaff, and preparing to fpin, intended to teach us, that we 
fhould avoid idlenefs, and, to all others, prefer thofe employments 
which are moft ufeful. Bellona prefided over fanguinary wars; it 
was over the war againft vice that Minerva prefided. _On her 
head fhe wears a helmet, having on the top of it an owl. In one 
hand fhe holds a lance, and in the other the egis (a fort of fhield, 
covered with the fkin of a ferpent flain by herfelf, and having in 
the middle a reprefentation of the head of Medufa, one of the Gor- 
gons),. 

* This fhield and armour were ufed' by the goddefs to ftrike 
terror into the guilty. 

‘ The owl perched upon the helmet was to exprefs, that witdon 
frequently delizhts to meditate in the folemn filence and tranquil- 
lity of night.’ p. 173. 


Of the Grecian Hermes he obferves, that 


* Mercury, fon of Jupiter and Maia, acquired great reputation 
among the Titan princes, 

‘ After the death of his father, Italy, Gaul, and Spain, fell to his 
lot; but he was not abfolute fovereign of them till the death of his 
uncle Pluto. 

‘ This prince poffeffing great talents, great addrefs, and even great 
fubtlety, travelled into Egypt to acquire a knowledge of the fciences 


‘and cuftoms of that country. He there learned magic in pasticn- 


lar, which was then much in ufe. 

‘ He, was confulted by the Titans his relations as an augur, 
which gave occafion to the poets to defcribe him as interpreter of 
the will of the gods. | 

‘ In this excurfion into Egypt he obtained initiation into all their 
myfteries. The ufe which Jupiter made of his addrefs and elo- 
quence made him regarded as the meflenger of the gods; and his 
fuccefs in feveral treaties of peace procured him the appellation of 
God of Peace. He contributed greatly to civilife the manners, and 


‘ cultivate the minds of the ‘people. He united them by commerce 


and good laws ; but the great defects which accompanied his extra» 
oxdinary abilities involved him in a war with the other children of 
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Jupiter, in which he. was vanquifhed; and returning into Egypt 
ended his days there. 

¢ This Mercury of the Greeks was generally regarded as the 
inventor of the fine arts. 

‘ The Gauls honoured him under the name of Teutates, and 
offered to hint human victims.’ Pp. 209. 


He accounts, in the followirg manner, for the elevation of 
the moft diftinguifhed srry and heroes to the rank of demi- 
gods. 


‘ Amid the woes with which he found himfelf furrounded [in 
the ftate of uncivilifed fociety], retaining all his pride, man carried 
his madnefs fo far as to adore even his fellow-creatures, who be- 
came formidable by their bravery, or affifted him in his neceflities, 
The abufe of power foon compelled all to unite againft it; the 
flames of war were kindled, and to the difeafes, wants, and calami- 
ties with which nature daily threatened his frail exiftence, man 
added this cruel fcourge. In the firft engagements, courage at- 
tracted every eye; the timid and weak did not then pretend to dif- 
pute the firft rank or its dangers with him who alone was capable 
of defending it; but when the victory was gained, cupidity, pride, 
and ambition, refumed their empire. 

‘ The triumphant and courageous would no longer be confounded 
with the vulgar; elevation! gave offence; envy on one fide, and 
ingratitude. on the other; excited fury. ‘The earth again was wet 
with human gore; and who can recount the blood it coft to con- 
vince mankind, that other laws were wanting than their outrageous 
paffions. It foon appeared that war would be eternal; and this 
moft terrible of arts became a ftudy. Every one perceived, that he 
muft facrifice fome portion of his pride to the more prefling ne- 
ceflity of obtaining protection: rewards were afligned the con- 
queror, and the rank of each was determined by his ftrength and 
courage. This gave rife to emulation, which is infeparable from 
glory ; and Glory, who would always be juft in the diftribution of 
her favours, compelled Admiration and Gratitude to crown him 
who returned with the greateft number of trophies, and fhowed 
himfelf moft capable of defending others. 

* Such is the real origin of thofe kings and heroes, whom the 
weaknefs and folly of man pretended afterwards to rank with the 
divinities.’ P. 292. 


To the merit of originality this work has little claim: but 
it is mot an unpleafing or ufelefs performance ; and the tranf- 
lation, confidered as a firft attempt, does ‘credit to Mr, 
North, 
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Pra&ical Aftronomy ; containing a Defcription of the Solar Sys 
fiem; the Doétrine of the Sphere; the principal Problems. in 
Afironomy. Illuftrated with many Examples, Together with 
Aftronomical Tables of the Sun, Moon, and primary Planets. 
By Alexander Ewing, Teacher of Mathematics, Edinburgh, 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Longman. 1797« 


IT is the aim of Mr. Ewing to introduce aftronomy into 
{chools ; and, without doubt, much of it might be taught in 
thofe feminaries with advantage. But, for this purpofe, the 
firft principles of the fcience ought to be rendered familiar to 
ordinary capacities. 

Our author informs us, that the work 


¢ was undertaken with the defign of affifting ftudents who have 
no other previous qualification except’ [han] ‘ the knowledge of 
arithmetic, of the circles of the fphere, and the ufe of logarithms. 
With thefe qualifications (which may be attained in a fhort time), 
and the help of this book, any perfon may learn to folve the pro- 
bienis velating to the places and pofitions of the fun, moon, planets, 
and fixed ftars, for any given time and place; either with the af- 
fiftance of a teacher, or by them/elves, as they choofe. 

‘ To accomplifh the end propofed, tables of the fun, moon, 
and planets, have been calculated and colleéted, adapted to the 
Gregorian ftyle, and extended farther than former tables ; and the 
whole has been fo abridged and condenfed as to be comprehended 
in little room, that, being flort and cheap, it might’ [may] ‘ bea 
proper {chool-book, and at the fame time afford fufficient affiftance 
for folving all the common problems in practical aftronomy.’ 
Pr. Vii. 

Of the three previous qualifications here mentioned, arith- 
metic is the only one that can be procured in the majority of 
{chools. Logarithms, a mode of calculating both eafy and 
ufeful, are fearcely ever ftudied ; and, if, in the advertifement 
of the academy, mention is made of the ufe of the globes, it is 
announced from mere motives of oftentation ; for the boy, at 
the end of the time affigned for his education, returns home. 
almoft as ignorant of the nature of the fphere as he was when 
he firft went to fchool. We are, therefore, not very fanguine 
in our expectations of the general fuccefs of this performance, 
as a {chool-book, though in fome fchools it may be read with 
contiderable benefit. 

As, on the one hand, it is not well calculated for an initia- 
tory book, jt is, on the other hand, too diffufe in various. 
points ; and the arrangement alfo is fufceptible of improve- 
ment. 

A fpecimen of Mr. Ewing’s mode of defcription follows; 
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* Mercury and Venus are called inferior planets, becaufe they 
are nearer to the fin than any of the reft; and in their annual mo- 
tions they appear to a {peétator on the earth to traverfe forward and 
backward {mall {paces on each fide of the fun, and are frequently 
in conjunction with him, but never in oppofition, nor even at go 
degrees diftance; which is an ocular demonftration of the truth of | 
the Copernican fyftem. | 

* When Venus appears on the weft of the fun, the rifes before 
him in the morning, and is then called the morning ftar; and when 
fhe appears to the eaft of the fun, fhe fets after him in the evening, 
and is the evening ftar. She is in each of thefe pofitions about 290 
days together: but is not vifible to us all that time; for when near 
the fun on either fide fhe is hid in his light. 

‘ It may feem abfurd to affirm that Venus remains on the weft 
or eaft fide of the fun longer than the whole time of her period 
round him; but while Venus moves through any part of her orbit, 
the earth moves the fame way; and therefore her apparent motion, 
when direét, is ‘only the difference between her own proper motion 
and that of the earth; and befides, fhe appears fometimes to be 
ftationary, and at other times retrograde.’ Pp, 6. 

Many of the problems, we obferve, are given with good 
direétions ; and the work, upon the whole, bears the marks of 
attention and diligence. 
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POLITICS. 


Peace in our Power, upon Terms not unreafonable. By Charles 


Baring, E/q. $vo. 15. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


THE expenfe, more perhaps than even the length of our con- 
teft with France, prepares the mind to receive with gladnefs the 
intimation that peace may be reftored upon conditions not unrea- 
fonable. Qur joy, however, is checked when we confider, that, 
even if the moft upright, judicious, and patriotic of men, fhould 
preach any other doctrine than that of his majetty’s minifter, he 
would inftantly be anathematifed as an enemy to his country, The 
queftion is not now by what means we can obtain a glorious peace, 
but by what means we can procure the beft poffible peace in our 
circumftances. Our author, therefore, counter-adling all the pres 
judices which have been excited in favour of ‘ indemnity for the 
patt,’ propofes terms which amount to facrifices, and which yet 
are not in themfelves unreafonable. Attention 1s due to fuch a 
writer, He evidently is not the blind follower of a party: he 
writes from mature thinking and knowledge of the ftate of the na- 
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tion ;. and his long and honourable mercantile connections afford a 
prefumption that he will offer nothing prneengeinns with the true 
dignity of Great Britain, 
Afier fome remarks on the relative fituations of England and 
France, the fubftance of which is, that * England can hardly de~ 
fend, but at too great an expenfe, her vaft:trade, and that France, 
with little more than her own peace eftablifhment, can oblige 
England to maintain a confiderable war eftablifhment,’ he pro- 
pofes, 1. That the title of king of France be difcontinued by his 
majefty, without tle formal fanétion of a treaty; 2, That we 
fhould gratify Denmark, Sweden, Ruffia, and other powers, by 
engaging in future to treat neutral fhips as neutral property, except 
in particular cafes of contraband trade. The Englifh have con- 
itantly claimed and exercifed, in time of war, a right of feizing and 
condemning the property of their enemies, when found on board 
of neutral veffels, ‘ If England and France choofe to be at war,’ 
fays Mr. Baring, ‘ I would afk any reafonable and moderate man, . 
whether the Englifhman or “Frenchman can with pare propriety 
break into a Danifh fhip than into a Danifh houfe ? We fhould be 
afhamed to attempt by land what we boaft of doing by fea. The 
French, indeed, have by land aéted upon a fimilar principle ; and 
we reproach them for their conduct; but can we do fo with #tri& 
propriety, merely becaufe the cafe of feizing enemies’ property on 
land is not to be found in any work on the laws of nations ?’——His 
third propofition is, That we fhould offer terms of peace to France, 
upon the principle of refigning, to her and _her allies, all our con 
quefts without referve, but fhould refufe to allow any compenfation 
for the fhips deftroyed at Toulon, or to make any other conceffion 
or facrifice, however unimportant in its nature. 

Having ftated thefe propofitions; and explained in what refpeé 
they would not be unreafonable or difadvantageous to us, Mr. Ba- 
ring anfwers fuch objections as he conceives may be raifed againft 
them ; and as thefe objections, in his apprehenfion, are not material, 
this point is accomplifhed with little difficulty. With regard to the 
two. firft propofitions, we may affirm, that they would remove fome 
obftacles to the approach as well as continuance of peace ; and, as 
to the refignation of all our conquefts, it is generally believed that 
lord Malmefbury, when at Lifle, had inftruétions to proceed to that 
extent, provided he could have obtained peace by it. It is, how- 
ever, eafy to adduce objections of which Mr. Baring has not taken 
notice; and, if we are determined to die hard, the changes may be 
rung upon the honour of the nation and indemnity for the paft, un- 
til we are reduced to-our laft guinea : but we are convinced, that, 
if the fentiments of the nation could be colleéted upon. this plan, it 
would have the fuffrages of ning-tenths of the whole body. 


Plain Fads: in Five Letters to a Friend, on the prefent State of 
Politics, 8vo, 25. 6d. Jordan, 1798, 


Among the profeffed fubjeéts of this pamphlet, we find ¢ the 
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cheat extraordinary profufion of ‘public money—the national 
debt——balance of trade—finecures—places—penfions—fiate of the 
reprefentation—addrefles—the prefent war—alarm—ftate-trials—~ 
negotiations for peace—confidence in minifters—exertions made in 
the caufe of liberty—innovation—origin and intent of government-- . 
difcretionary power in reprefentatives—univerfal reprefentation— 
taxation—borough-holders — education — ftate-lotteries — criminal 
code—capital punifhments—charitable inftitutions—game laws— 
liberty of {peech—-army=*-barracks—power of the crown—arifto- 
cracy—&c.’ So many topics cannot be very profoundly examined 
in a mere pamphlet. Mott of the articles, indeed, are very flightly 
mentioned, and we have no regular or complete difcuffion of any 
of them, - The author's chief object is to cenfure the condué of 
the prefent minifters; but the arguments adduced by him are: 
fuch as have frequently been urged by intelligént writers. If they 
are repeated, it ought to be with a force and “dignity which might 
challenge attention. 


4 Chapter to the Englift Multitude. By one of the People. 8vo. 
is. Symonds, 1798. 


This author direéts his powers againft equality, and proves that 
there is no fuch thing in nature as equality to be found in the hea- 
venly bodies, or in the bodies, tempers or difpofitions, wifdom or 
folly, of men. ‘Equality, in fhort, is a phantom of the brain,’ 
and principally, in our opinion, in the brain of this author; for 
who ever an{wered the following queftions, which he puts with an 
air of triumph, in any other way than he would? ¢ Is there no dif- 
ference between a four crab, and the delicious flavour of a pine 
apple? Yet they are both. called, in common. language,’ apples. 
Are not herbs, plants, buflies, and trees, fome higher than others ? 
Do they not all differ in what they produce ? Is there not a much 
greater quantity of common and ordinary fruits than of thofe which 
have the moft exquifite flavour? &c.’ Such of our readers as 
wifh to have very convincing proof of points concerning which no 
rational creature ever entertained a doubt, will be highly pleafed 
with the greater part of this pamphlet, and will find their patriotifm 
invigorated by the confideration, that nature was fuch an enemy to 
equality as to give us more apples than peaches ! 


A Letter tothe Right Hon, William Pitt, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Se. Se. Se. frewing the Neceffity and Facility of conti- 
nuing the War ; with a few feafonable Hints to Mr, Fox, and his 
Friends : by a Clergyman of the Church of England. Svo. ts. 
Rivingtons, 1797. 


The worthy minifter of the church, who addrefles this epiftle 
to the firft minifter of ftate, offers advice which is palpably unne- 
ceflary, as Mr. Pitt needs no fimulus to urge him to a continuance 
of the war, Jt is not requifite that a clergyman fhould fo far de- 
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from the decorum of his ftation, as to encourage the effers 
vefcence of inordinate paffions, and give his fanétion to the viru- 
lence of national animofity. He ‘ judged it,’ however, not un< 
becoming a perfon of his ftation and privacy to attempt to rectify 
the public opinion, which they’ [the /eaders of oppofttion] * induf- 
trioufly endeavour to pervert.? But he fhould firft have proved, 
that they have in any degree perverted the opinion of the public. 
The perverfion, in faét, has arifen from another quarter; and it has 
been attended with a faccefs which we ‘hall long have reafon to 
deplore. 

The writer deprecates any pacification except fuch as Mr. Pitt 
may conclude; and he is fo far from wifhing to accelerate the re- 
turn of peace, that he would prefer a naval war to that defirable 
event, on pretence of the infecurity of Great-Britain while France 


retains the power of annoyance. 


¢ In cafe of peace we muft reduce our naval and military efta- 
blifhments, elfe where are its advantages? We muft difmantle our 
navy, difmifs our brave feamen, elated with victory and rewarded | 
with fpoil. The high and martial {pirit of the nation now exifting 
in its full vigour, vigilant, and fired with indignation at the daring 
and infulting foe, muft be difappointed of its objeét {the fecurity 
‘of thefe kingdoms) and fuffered to dwindle into a languid and fatal 
fecurity. We mutt fit grumbling over the expences of a war, no 
one obje& of which fhall we have effeétually obtained. In the 
mean time the faétious here would gather ftrength and be affifted 
by the power of France, now irrefiftible by reafon of her con- 
guefts on the continent. Her greatnefs and fuccefs would be 
very improperly attributed to the excellence of her government, 
And fuch an opinion prevailing there and co-operating with a 
fimilar perfuafion among certain perfons here, would be a dreadful 
inftrument in the enemy’s hand. It would poffefs the power 
which Archimedes afcribed to his imaginary lever. It would fhake 
the world from that central courfe which the God of Nature and 
of order hath ordained, into the incalculable eccentricity of one 
of thofe comets which appears but once in fix or feven hundred 
years. We fhould, together with all Europe, be irrefiitibly drawn 
into the vortex of revolutionary confufion, and univerfal anarchy,’ 


P. 21. 

The advantages of a naval war he thus ftates, in a tone of con- 
fident affertion. 

‘ How much better is it then to keep our force together, to 
preferve it entire, and to perfevere in-a naval war, till the directory 
fue to us for peace, and beg it as a boon, ‘France muft do fo in 
time ; and, in the mean while, we have nothing to fear, and every 
thing to hope for, nothing to lofe, and every thing to gain from 
the vigorous profecution of a naval war. We are ftrengthening 
our navy aad crippling theirs; we are taking their fhips much 
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fafter than they can build them: we are annihilating their com- 
merce, and increafing our own, France can never become a rich 
commercial nation without fhipping, and fhe never can have a fhip 
at fea whilft at war with Great Britain. The expence of fuch a 
war will not be very great, comparatively {peaking, and its advan- 
tages innumerable.’ p. 25. 


The ‘ feafonable hints’ mentioned in the title-page confift of 
cautions to Mr. Fox, the duke of Bedford, and other adverfaries 
of the miniftry, againft a profecution of {chemes which may ter- 
minate in their ruin; and the author does not {cruple to reprefent 
the ‘lord of Woburn’ as following the example of the infamous 
duke of Orleans. Such is the candour of this reverend writer! 


A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, ©Jce. By a Country Clergyman. 8vo. 15, J- Bell. 
1798. 

This pamphleteer affe&ts humour and pleafantry ; and, from his 
mode of writing, it is not indifputably clear whether his advice was 
ferioufly or jocularly intended. We are inclined to think thata 
vein of irony pervades the piece; but it may be alleged, on the 
other hand, that the motto (* Our letter fhews to you much more 
than jeft’), and fome ftrong paflages, favour the idea of areal in- 
tention of abetting the caufe of the miniftry. 

The clergyman opens his * little budget’ for the good of his 
country ; and, having mentioned the expediency of taxing filk 
ftockings, and other articles of fafhionable drefs and ornament, 
he adds, 


‘ Mafters of club or of affembly rooms under whatever denomi- 
nation, proprietors of billiard tables in town or country, exhibiters 
of wax-work, and furcapt jackalls of Exeter-Change or any lefs 
centrical repofitory, fturdy varlets, who fhould be fhouldering a 
mufket, or wheeling upon a charger, ought to pay pretty highly 
for cajoling the curiofity of mankind, and fattening upon the cre- 
dulity of bumpkins, who ftand and ftare at any whimfical figure 
in the ftreets, though fuch countenancés in general are but a trea- 
cherous fecurity for their owners honefty :—all thefe might be feve- 
rally taxed; and as fome of the above-mentioned worthies pafs a 
fort of Scythian life, the collectors fhould be pretty frequent in 
their vifits, and pofitive in their demands, left the return which 
they make bea “ non eft inventus.”” Thefe I would clafs‘among 
minor taxes; to which family might be referred the glafs-work of 
hot-houfes, green-houfes, bell and hand glaffes, cucumber frames, 
and envelopes of prints; all ornamental and cut glafs; all carpets 
and tapeftry of foreign mannfagture ; the coxcomical apparatus of 
high-glazed, wire-woven, and hot-preffed paper; mufical inftru- 
ments, leflons, fongs, oratorios, and all vocal or inftrumental com- 
pofitions ; ; together with ftatues, bufts, tablets, clacks, and chime 
ney-pieces of marble,’ Pp, 28, 
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He then beftows fome varnifh on the palin character of wen. 
Pitt, and quaintly concludes, 

¢ Farewell, young man! May the God of our fathers be. with 
thee, and give thee favour in the fight of thy king!’ p. 38. 


The Confequences of a French Invafion confidered as Motives to Union 
and Exertion: in an Addrefs to the Parifhioners of Woolwich, on 
occafion of their Meeting to form an Armed Afficiation. By G. 

- A. Thomas, A. M. &c. 12m. 4d. Rivingtons. 1798. 


The firft fentence of this addrefs is not altogether well-founded. 


¢ Whilft we cannot but lament the continuance_of a conteft fo 
truly calamitous,.as to reduce us to the prefent awful crifis, we 
derive no {mall confolation from reflecting, that we have neither 
been the aggreffors in the war, nor have omitted any proper means 
to bring it to a conclufion.’ Pp. 3. 


In its progrefs, the writer, though his aim is good, indulges in 
idle declamation ; and the laft fentence is a curious {pecimen of 
inaccurate compofition. 


‘ If, armed with the panoply of juftice, in defending our coun- 
try from this long threatened fcheme of invafion, we bring forth 
our patriotic and parochial auxiliaries with union, dexterity, ener- 
gy, and difpatch, we may bid fuch a defiance to our enemies, as 
will deter them from the defperate projeé&t of invading a free, 
united, loyal, and {fpirited people, or overwhelm them with irre- 
trievable confufion and defeat.’ p. 26, 


It is a fpecies of anti-climax to fink from patriotic to parochial, 
particularly after the pompous expreffions, * armed with the pan- 
oply of juftice :’ it is improper to {peak of invading a people, in- 
ftead of a kingdom or a country; and the epithet irretrievadle is 
erroneoufly ufed; for it is only applicable to what we cannot re- 
gain or retrieve (retrouver), not to that from which we are defirous 
of refcuing ourfelves. 


Our Good Old Caftle on the Rock: or Union the one Thing needful. 
Addreffed to the People of England- 12mo. 34, Wright. 
1798. 

This fhort addrefs is divided into four feftions. ‘The heads are,’ 

‘ the common caufe’—‘ our good old caftle on the rock’—* the . 

caftle in danger’—* the caftle preferved.’ The common caufe. is 

reprefented as ‘ the caufe of all nations ;’ but the caftle refers to 

Great-Britain alone ; and the refcue of it from danger, it is affirm. 

ed, can only be expeéted from union, The pamphlet is feafon- 

able, and may be ufeful. 

An Addrefs to the Britifh Forces by Sea and Land, armed to refit 
the threatened French Invafiong 8vo. 2d. Bufh,at Yarmouth, 


1798. 
We cannot fay that this pamphlet is well written; but its object 
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will atone for a deficiency in that refpect. It terminates with a 
patriotic fong. ; . 
LA W. 


The, Trial of James O'Coigly (otherwife called Fames Quigley, 
otherwife called fames Fohn Fivey), Arthur O’Connor, E/q. 
John Binns, John Allen, and Feremiah Leary, for High Trea/fon, 
under a fpecial Commiffion, at Maidftone, in Kent, on the 21/7 
and 22d Days of May, 1798. Laken in Short-Hand, by Fofeph 
Gurney. 8v0. 95. Boards. Gurney. 1798. 


The importance of thefe trials merited a copious account; but — 
fome parts of this volume might have been {pared ; and the exa- 
minations of the witnefles might have been given with equal effect 
in a f{maller compafs. ‘The report, however, upon the whole, 
appears to be accurate. - 


The Trial at large of Arthur O’Connor, E/q. Fohn Binns, Fohn 
Allen, Feremiah Leary, and Fames Coigley, for High Treafon, 
before Fudge Buller, Fc. under a Jpecial Commiffion, at Maid- 
fone, in the County of Kent. Containing Memoirs of the Life 
of Arthur O’Connor, Efy. Fc. Fc. Sve. 25. 6d. Ridgway, 
1798. 

This account is much lefs comprehenfive than that which Mr. 

Gurney has publifhed; and we have reafon to think that the ftate- 


ment is lefs correct. ‘The memoirs prefixed are very fhort and im- 
perfect. | 


AGRICULTURE, 


A Pragtical Treatife on Peat Mofs, confidered as in its natural 
State fitted for affording Fuel,.or as Sufceptible of being converted 

' into Mold, with full DireGions for converting it, and cultivating 
it as a Soil. By Fames Anderfon, L.L.D. FL. RS. Sc. Svo. 
3s. 6d. Boards. Chapman. 


Dr. Anderfon has collected, with great labour, a variety of facts 
refpecting peat-mofs. This remarkable fubftance covers, in the 
north of England and in Scotland, vaft traéts of land, and feems 
to have furmounted or overturned trees of confiderable magni- 
tude. It is a folid, uniform, compaét body, abforbing water, like 
clay, and, like this earth, obftinately refifting its paflage. When 
cut, it is granulated and mucous, and fometimes fcaly, like the hop, 
when compreffed for fale. Its colour is a mixture of red and brown ; 
but, when expofed to the air, it is of a darker hue.. In this mofs, 
when guick, no animal refides, ‘The wood, at its bottom, isin 
part decayed, but is more inflammable than in its recent {tate. 
Oak fuffers more than fir; and the changes in the latter are fingu- 
lar: the lateral fibres only are deftroyed, the longitudinal ones ad~ 
mitting an eafy feparation, and, when minutely divided, being 
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flexible and tough. Thefe fibres are ufed as candles, and the 
flexible ones as ropes, which, when worn, will ultimately be ufe« 
ful-as torches, Peat-mofs, when dried, burns with a clear, bright 
flame, leaving afhes white and light as the fineft down ; its char= . 
coal is hard, burns with a vivid flame, and is wholly confumed, 
It is fometimes found at the bottom of the fea; and, in the ifland 
of South-Uift, it lies on a bed of granite. On the furface of quick 
mofs, no vegetable grows; though fometimes, when it is over- 
Charged with water, aquatic plants will flourifh in the warer. 

The theories which have been formed to account for this pro- 
duction, are difcuffed at fome length; and our author fuggefts, in 
his Poftfcript, the probability of its being a vegetable fubftance, 
Indeed, little doubt can remain of. its being a en and we 
always confidered it as fuch. 

Dr. Anderfon’s directions for teclsinalag. mofles: are very judi. 
cious. . They chiefly confift in draining and comprefling. The 
firft is the common practice, which he direéts with more {kill and 
judgment than we have obferved in any other work. The great 
improvement confifts ‘in preffure; and we could wifh that this 
might be tried on a large fcale, as, at prefent, it refts on little more 


than probability. 


The Orchardif?: or, a Syftem of Clofe Pruning and Medication, 
Sor eftablifhing the Science of Orcharding, as patronized by the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Come 
merce. By Tho. Skip Dyot Bucknall, Efq. Extradted from the 
Alth, XIIth, XI), and XIV th Vols. of the Society's Tran- 
factions, with Additions, 8vo. 35. Nicol. 1797. 

The management of an orchard is a bufinefs of fome import- 
ance; and the advice here given may improve. that department. 
But, ‘ti avoid repetition, we forbear to mention Mr. Bucknall’s di- 
rections, as thofe which are moft material have been already noticed 
in our accounts of different volumes of the Tranfactions of the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufaétures, and Com- 


merce *, 


An Introdufion to the Knowledge and PraGice of Gardening, by 
Charles Marfhall, Fc. 12mo. §s. Bound. Rivingtons. 


It is proper that thofe who attend to gardening fhould be ac- 
quainted with the principles, as well as with the modes of practice 
which are generally employed. The work before us will teach the 
latter with fome corre&tnefs ; but the former are by no means laid 


gown in fo clear and accurate a manner as.is neceflary. 

The poetical and other extraéts which conftitute the fection on 
the * Praife of Gardening,’ might have becn totally omitted with- 
out any difadvantage ; and room would thus have been afforded for 


other articles that are not noticed in any part of the work. 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. IX. p. 445 5 Vol. XIII. p. 173 : and Vol. 
XIX. p. 414. 
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- On the formation of a garden, and on the proper methods of 
cultivating it, the writer has given fome judicious hints and direc- 
tions. His remarks on the quantity of feed, and manner of fowing, 
are thofe which follow. 


‘ The quantity of feed fown, is a thing to be attended to with 
fome exactnefs, Small feeds go a great way, and require a care- 
ful hand to diftribute them ; for though fowing a little too much be 
a trifle as to the value of feeds, yet to have them come up crowd- 
ing thick is an evil. ‘To fow evenly as to quantity, is an obje& 
of practice worthy of care, as it fecures a better crop, and more 
eafily managed im the thinning. On the whole, however, it is 
better to fow rather thick than thin, efpecially if the feed is fuf- 
pected ; and poor land will require more feed than rich. 

Tt is not generally advifable to fow feveral forts of feed on the 
fame f{pot, as fome perfons are accuftomed to do. The gardeners 
about London follow the practice; but profit is their objeé&t, and 
not neatnefs or propriety. On the fame piece, they fow radithes, let- 
tuces, and carrots: the radifhes are drawn young for the table, the 
lettuces to plant out, and a fufficient crop of carrots.is left, for carrots 
fhould not be very near to grow big ; this is as reafonable a com- 
bination as any that is made; but ftill, if not fhort of ground, each 
kind feparate would be beft. In defence of this mode of culture, 
it is faid, if one crop fails, the others may do, and there is no 
lofs of ground or time; and if they all fucceed, they do very 
well. . Radifhes and fpinach are commonly fown together by the 
common gardeners, and many manceuvres of inter-cropping are 
made by them as fowing, or planting between rows of vegetables 
that are wide afunder, or prefently to come off, or in the alleys of 
things cultivated on beds, But this crowding mode of gardening 
will not be imitated by private families, except there is a want of 
ground to bring in a proper fucceffion of crops. 

‘ Some little things of this fort, however, may be done; as, 
fuppofe a piece for horfe-radifh be new planted, it may be top- 
cropped with radifhes or {pinach, &c. or if a piece of potatoes be 
planted wide, a bean may be put in between each fet, in every, 
or every other row ; a thin crop of onions upon new afparagus beds 
is a common praétice, drawing them young from about the plants, 
But thefe are ftill permiffions, and are intended only as hints.’ 
P, 82. 


Under the heads ‘ Nurfery, Grafting, Planting, Shrubberies, 
Pruning, and Hot-Beds,’ the reader will find ufeful information, 
though the author fometimes depends too much upon the effects of 
the /aline and nitrous properties of the earth. But, as he appears 
to be little acquainted with chemiftry, we do not wonder at fuch 
miftakes. 

The art of raifing cucumbers in winter by a particular conftruc- 
tion of frame, is curious; but we muft refer to the work for th¢ 
account of it. 
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Though we do not think that Mr. Marfhall has ably explained | 
the principles of horticulture, his obfervations on the modes of cul- 
tivating different articles deferve the attention of the inexperienced 


gardener. ° 
MEDICINE. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufe of Fever, more ¢fpecially the 
Intermitting : containing an Inveftigation into the Nature of Mi- 
a/ma, and the Manner of its A&ion upon the Human Body. 8vo. 
2s. Mudie and Son, Edinburgh. 

_ The hypothefis of intermittent fever which is here offered to the 

public, is accompanied with a curious intimation. The difcovery, 

it is faid, may be important, and yet the difcoverer may be en- 
titled to little praife. ‘The author adds, that he has fuffered much 
from _having-made a di/covery which was in-itfelf fo obvious. Eafy 
as the tafk was, however, we are not here to expeét a full commu 
nication of the particulars ; we are only ow to be prefented with 

a general outline, which is hereafter to be filled up. 

In fhort, the difcovery is this. The writer entertains an idea 
that the breathing of impure air induces an accumulation of blood 
about the heart and lungs, and that this is the exciting or the more 
immediate caufe of all the fymptoms of the cold fit. Then (con- 
tinues the author), from the irritation of that very important part of 
the vafcular fy{tem, the blood is violently driven off again into cir- 
culation ; and this (he fays) we call the more immediate caufe of 
all the fymptoms of the hot fit. After fo Juminous an explanation 
of two of the ftages of the intermittent fever, that of the third, it 
may be expected, will be equally clear. Here it is—-The increafed 
action.of the arteries forces the blood towards the furface-of the 
body, and its finer parts through the exhaling veffels of the fkin. 

This is the fubftance of our author’s doétrine of intermittent 
fever; but we cannot perceive it to be better founded or more en- 
titled to the attention of the pra¢titioner, than many others that 
have had their day ; nor do we more admiré the numerous ‘* little 
doctrines in phyfiology,’ by which the writer has endeavoured to 
illuftrate his fubjeé&t. The efforts of a vigorous or comprehehfive 
mind do not appear in the Inquiry. 


Odfervations on apparent Death from Drowning, Suffocation, €9c. 
with an Account of the Means to be employed for Recovery. Drawn 
up at the Defire of the Northamptonftire Prefervative Society: by 
James Curry, M.D. Se. 8v0. 25. 6d. Johnfon. 


Few inftitutions are more beneficial than thofe which have in- 
culcated' proper plans for the reftoration of life, when apparently 
deftroyed. _Thefe remarks were produced at the requeft of a foci- 
ety of this kind, and for the following reafons, From the minutes 
- of the fociety it became obvious, | 
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¢ That favoutable opportunities of recovery had been fometiines 
loft, owing to want of information in the perfons prefent, with re+ 
gard tothe means that ought to be eriployed; while the diftance 
from medical aid was fo great, as to render every exertion unfue- 
cefsful by the time that fuch afiiftance could be procured. But 
although medical men are, from the nature of their ftudies and pro- 
feffion, particularly qualified for being ufeful on fuch occafions, it 
by no means follows that they are exclufively fo; on the contrary, 
tepeated experience has fhewn, that intelligent perfons, of every 
defcription, may readily acquire fufficient formation upon the 
fubje&t, to render them the happy inftruments of recovery. It is 
chiefly with a view to the inftru€tion of fuch perfons, that thefe 
obfervations have been drawn up, and this circumftance muft apo- 
logize, if any apology be neceffary, for the ftudied rejection of 
medical words and phrafes, and the preference given to fuch terms 
as are familiar to the generality of readers.’ P. vi. 


However laudable this defign may be, we cannot find that Dr 
Curry has made any important additions to the advice given by 
former writers; and the theoretical part of the pamphlet would have 
been more fatisfactory if he had been fully acquainted with the 
dottrine of airs, as delivered by M. Lavoifier, The general con- 
clufion, however, which is drawn from the reafoning, appears to 
be juft. It is this— 


‘ That in every cafe of apparent death, the inftituting an artifie 
cial breathing, by afliduoufly inflating the lungs with frefh air, is 
one of the firft and moft neceflary meafures to be taken for reco- 
very.” P. 38. 

The treatment moft fuitable to each cafe of fufpended refpira- 
tion, is not inaccurately defcribed ; and the Appendix well explains 
the nature of the means which ought to be purfued when poifon- 
ous fubftances have been taken. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


An Account of fome remarkable Difcoveries in the Produdtion of 
Artificial Cold, with Experiments on the Congelation of Quickfil- 
ver in England, &c. &c. By Richard Walker. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Jewed. Rivingtons. 


Thefe papers, having appeared in the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
have been fully confidered in our progreffive volumes; and we do 
aot find any remarkable addition, befides the introduction and re- 
Capitulation. 

The introduétion contains a vague account of fome former ex- 
periments connected with Mr. Walker’s fubjeét. ‘The great phi- 
lofophical problem is not properly noticed—we mean the fingula- 
rity, that bodies, which, like the mineral acids, contain fo much ab- 
folute heat, flould, in liquefying ice, fo greedily attract heat from 
furrounding bodies. The view taken of it is merely the change of 
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capacity for heat, in the altered form of the ice, when it becomes 
fluid: but, if this were the whole of the problem, the attraétion fot 
heat fhould be the fame, with whatever fluid the ice is thawed. 
The excefs of cold produced by diffolving Glauber’s falts in mineral 
acids, above what arifes, from their folution in water, might, we 
think, have fuggefled a more extenfive view. 

The difcovery of the means of producing cold, without the af 
fiftance of ice, is undoubtedly valuable; yet, when the great care 
and the numerous requifite precautions are confidered, we fear that 
it will not be found eafily praéticable in a hot climate. Mr. Walk« 
er, indeed, feems to eftimate its importance, and his own merit; 
at too high a rate. ! 

Keeping fome of Mr. Walker’s experiments in our view, we 
may remark, that, in our thermometer, falt and {now, juft ina 
melting ftate, fink the mercury exaé/y to zero; and ice, juft melts 
ing, exadly to 32°; and fome of the fuperior parts of the feale we 
have tried, by adding water of different heats to melting ice, fo as 
to an{wer to the degrees which the beft philofophers have.found in . 
their inftraments. We therefore fufpeét that our author's trials 
with falt and fnow were not accurately made. On another occa- 
fion, he does not recolleét an experiment of M. de la Place, who 
put, at the bottom of a veffel filled with pounded ice, a red-hot cube 
of iron, which, of courfe, melied the neareft ice; but the lique- 
faction extended a very little way, and the pounded ice, above and 
through the whole of the upper part of the veflel, was compacted 
by the frozen vapour. 


The Philofophy of Chemiftry, or fundamental Truths of modern 
Chemical Science, arranged in a new Order ; by A. F. Fourcroy. 
Tranflated from the French of the Second Edition ; figned by the 
Author, 8vo. 35¢6d. Boards. Johnfon. 


We are pleafed to fee chemiftry affume fo correét and fo philos« 
fophical a form; philofophical, not from a theory pervading the fe- 
veral facts, but from an accurate comprehenfive view of the faéts 
themfelves. If it had been attempted on the former plan, the dé-. 
firudtion of the theory would have been fatal to the whole. At pre- 
fent, fhould the converfion of water into its fuppofed component 
parts be difproved, it will do little more than change the language : 
the different analyfes would {till remain. We do not, however, fup- 
pofe that the deftruétion of this important part of the fyftem is 
approaching. ‘The late attempts have only fhown it to be ftill 
more fecurely founded, than it was fuppofed to be; and it may 
always continue at leaft a part—probably.a focus from which a va- 
rietv of new difcoverigs may emanate—of our chemical fyftem. 

We flrongly recommend the prefeat work to the Englifh authors, 
who appear often at our bar, fhamefully ignorant of the prefent ftate 
of chemiftry. It would alfo be an uféful exercife to conneét the, 
* application of the refults’ with the fubject of the chapter... We 
Mall not analyfe this work, as it contains. only known’ faés, unit- 
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ed in a fyftematic view.” We thall merely éxtraé& a curious paflage 
relating to the converfion of vegetable into animal matter, 


‘ Accordingly, the .converfion of vegetable into animal matter; 
which confifts only. in’ the fixation or addition of azot, muft be 
confidered as the principal phenomenon of animalization : this alone 
explains it’s chief myfteries.; and wien once we are perfectly ace 
quainted with the mechanifm of this addition of azot, moft of, the 
functions -of the. animal economy, which effec it, or depend on 
it, will become equally known. ait r 
_ © What we already know of the fubjeét is confined to the fol- 
lowing confiderations. The phenomenon is not fo much owing to, 
the fixation of a new quantity of azot, as to the fubtraction of 
other principles, which increafe it’s proportion, Jn refpiration the 
blood. exhales a large hydrogen, and of carbon, either timply dif; 
folved in hydrogen gas,.or converted into the ftate of carbonic acid 
by the very aét of circulation, and in the vafcular fy{tem, actord- 
ing to fome moder# philofophers. In the Cavities of the brorichia, 
during the aét of refpiration, arid by the inftruméntality of this aé, 
the hydrogen forms water, which exhales in expiration. A portion 
of oxygen appears at the fame time to become fixed in the pulmo- 
nary blood, and; Circiilating with this fluid through the veffels, 
gradually combines With the ¢atbon, fo as to form that carbonic 
acid, which is extricated from the venous blodd in the lungs. It is 
eafy to conceive, that, by thus difengaging a large quantity of by- 
drogen and carbon. refpiration muft neceflarily augment the pro« 
portion of azot, The ftudy of the mechanifm of the other func 
tions, which remains to be purfued, will undoubtedly lead'to new 
difcoveries, ftill more important than the preceding : what has been 
performed within a few years naturally prompts us to imagine, that 
ftill more will be done. The analogy of action which has been 
difcovered between digeftion, refpiration, circulation, and infenfi- 
ble perfpiration, has begun to eftablifh on new views, more folid 
than were heretofore poffefled, a fyftem of animal phyfics; which 
promifes an abundant harveft of difcoveries and improvements: Un- 
queftionably it will be in purfuing the phenomena of digeftion and 
growth in young animals, that an edifice equally novel and folid 
will be erected on thefe foundations: Every thing is ready for this 
grand work; feveral philofophers purfue this unbeaten path of exe 
perience ; freth ardour, {pringing from thefe new conceptions, ani- 
mates thofe who are engaged in this branch of phyfics; and the 
track they have juft begun to explore appears fuch as muft lead 
them to mote precife and accurate refults, than any that have hither- 
to been advanced on the fundtions which conftitute animal life.’ 
P, 176. 
This effay is included in Mr, Heron’s tranflation of Foutcroy’s 
Elements * ; but we preferred a review of it in this fepa- 


fate and more elegant form. 
rf * See p. 103. 
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RELIGION. 


The Integrity and Excellence of Scr ipture. A Vindication of the 
much-controverted Paffages, Deut. vile 2, §. and—xx. 16. 17, 
whereby the Fuftue/s of the Commands they enjoin are incontrovers 
tibly proved, and, confequently, the OdjeBions of Thomas Paine 
and Dr. Geddes conpheatiy refuted. By George Benjoin. S80, 
2s. Rivingtons. 1797. 


The command of God to the Ifraelites to extirpate the feven na- 
tions of Canaan, has been the fubjeét of much declamation among 
unbelievers ; and the Supreme Being has been accufed of-unne- 
ceffary cruelty. It is the objeét of this publication to vindicate the 
Creator, and to, correct the miftaken notjons of many Chriftians, 
The fubftance of the explanatory part we fhall give in the author’ $ 
- words, — 


‘The original, he literally tranflates ; and. proves, that the words, 
Deut. vii. 2. commonly tranflated—Thou fhalt “ utterly deftroy 
them,” literally mean—thou fhalt di/pel (expulfe, difperfe) them. 
—that the words tranflated——“ nor fhew mercy unto them,” lite- 
rally mean—znor /hew them any ravour.—That the words, Deut, 
xx. 16, tranflated’** Thou fhalt fave alive nothing that breatheth,” 
literally: mean— Thou fhalt not support any thing living. That the 
expreffion in Deut. xx. 17,— Thou fhalt utterly deftroy them,” 
means, Zhou flalt pIsPEL them ALL.’ P. 77. 


The verb ED"W1 does not mean literally to di/pel ; though, in thefe 
paflages, to expel would convey the meaning better than to defroy. 
The real import of the word is to /eparate, to devote; and, in this 
cafe, the Canaanites were to be fo feparated, that no focial inter 
courfe fhould fubfift between them and the Ifraelites. Confequent- 
ly, if the former refolved to continue in the country, they fubject- 
ed themfelves to all the horrors of war. The country, they 
knew, was promifed to Abraham’s defcendants, Who were com- 
ing to take poffeffion of it. 

They refolved, however, to refift the latter; and their pertina- 
city, in the opinion of Mr, Benjoin, merited the fevereft punifh- 
ment. 

This writer treats Dr. Geddes with illiberality, in coupling him 
with Thomas Paine; an infult fcarcely pardonable in the republic 
of letters. One is an unbeliever; the other is not only a believer, 
but has taken great pains to interpret the fcriptures. 


A Sermon preached at the. Pari/h Church of St. Michael, Queen- 
hithe, London, on Wednefday, March 7, 1798; being the Day 
appointed for a General Faft; and at Layton, Effex, the Sun- 
day following. By the Rev. Fohn Wight Wickes, M. A. Se. 
Publifted by Requeft. 4to. 15, 6d. WHatchard. 17098. 


* The confideration of God’s former kindnefs to us fhould teach 
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us fidelity to our country, and loyalty to our king—to defpife the 
fchemes of innovators, and pray for the prefervation and welfare 
of our conftitution. 

* The mifery confequent upon innovation has generally exceed 
éd all that the boldeft projeétor at firft defigned, or could have an- 
ticipated ; riot, confufion, and bloodfhed enfue—property becomes 
the {port of fattion—fafety nowhere to be found—neither youth, 
nor age, nor fex, is free from the horrid barbarities of affailants— 
Atheifm ereéts her f{tandard—and every thing facred and divine is 
diftorted, prophaned, and blafphemed.’ _ P. 12. 


This was the language of Pagans againft Chriftianity. Innova- 
tion is good or evil according to previous circumftances. It is 
good when it tends to introduce truth in the room of falfehood ; 
it is evil when it aims at the fubftitution of falfehood for truth. 


‘ Is it not more prudent, will it not be more wife, to be patient 
under a known and temporary hardfhip, rather than foolifhly draw 
upon ourfelves the horrors of an invafion, by fecret confpiracies, 
difloyalty to the beft of monarchs, and injudicious ill-founded com- 
plaints againft the ruling powers?’ P. 14. 


Loyalty is as much a point of duty as of wifdom or prudence. 
Our fovereign is rather a king than a monarch. The worft of ty- 
rants have, during life, been ftyled the beft of monarchs, and the 
beft of monarchs have been coldly received by their fubjeéts. The 
two fifters who could fcarcely find terms fufficiently expreflive of 
their love to the monarch, were traitors to him ; the third {poke the 
language of fimplicity and truth ; 

“ TF love your majefty 
“‘ According to my bond ; nor more nor lefs.” 


Her love was proved by deeds, not by words. Flattery, or even 
the appearance of flattery, ought not to fhow itfelf in the pulpit, 


A Sermon preached at the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Weftminfter, 
before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, on Wednefday, March 
7th, 1798, being the Day appointed for a General Faft. By 
Folliott, Lord Bifhop of Briftol. gto. 2s. Faulder. 1798. 
This difcourfe contains trite remarks on the benefits of religion 

and the dangerous confequences of infidelity. At the clofe of it 

the preacher feems to be inflamed ; and his language more refem- 

bles that of a general at the head of his troops, than that of a 

Chriftian paftor in the midft of his flock. He forgets that the 

* whole armour of God’ is defcribed by St. Paul as proper only 

for warfare againit {piritual enemies. - 7 
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La Voix du Patriotifme dans la Circonftance prefente ; par F.Pré; 
. woft, Miniftre Anglican, &c. 


The Voice id Patriotifm at the prefent Crifis. Small-8vo. ts. 6d. 
De Boffe. 1798. 


“This | is a fermon which has been preached both to a French and 
@ Swifs congregation in our metropolis, The preacher is a native 
of Switzerland; and the late misfortunes of his countrymen are 
‘not unmentioned j in his difcourfe. The text involves a prophecy 
of Ifaiah, relative to the reftoration of the profperity of Jerufalem; 
and it is confidered as applicable to the prefent times, and particu. 
larly to. the Britifh nation. 
 $ Our Jerufalem (fays M. Prévoft) is indeed under fome afflice 
tion; bu: fhe is not deftitute of confolation or refource. A happy 
change miay reafonably be expected for her, We behold her nu- 
merous and invincible fleets riding in triumph upor all feas, and 
ftriking terror into the enemies of her glory. We behold her 
brave and loyal troops defending her walls and protecting her 
fhores. We view her fovereign and his minifters watching as guar- 
dian oe over her fafety—a king who unites wifdom with pie- 
ty, and tempers courage with humanity and virtue—able and intre- 
re minifters, who, in-a ftormy feafon, conduct with fkill and pru- 

ence the agitated veffel of the {tate, - We obferve her children 
aflembled around her, contributing their ftores to her relief, and 
prepared to facrifice their lives in her fervice. With confidence, 
therefore, the animating words of the prophet may be addrefled to 
her. ¢ Arife, O Jerufslem!’ do not give way to inquietude.and 
alarm ; but let thy courage revive. ‘* Arife, Jerufalem, and fhine | 
for thy light approaches, and the glory of Jehovah rifes upon 
thee,’ Pp. 4. 

Though we are difgufted at the flattery which a part of this tranf- 
lated quotation exhibits, we with, as eagerly as the Helvetic preach- 
er, for the accomplifhment of the prophecy in his mode of appli« 
cation, 

There are fome pleat ing traits of eloquence in this fermon ; and 
it is well adapted to exifting circumftances. 


A View of the Nature and Defign of Public Fafts ; occafoned by 
Peter Pindar’s Satire on Fafts ; in a Sermon, delivered at Ah, 
the Seventh of March 1798, with Additions, By N. Nifoett, 
A.M. Sve. ~15.- Rivingtons, 1798, 7 


The effufions of a fatirical poet againft modern fafts have given 
rife to fome judicious remarks in fupport of them; but the poet 
arid the preacher are equally removed from the true point of view 
in which they ought to be confidered. It is unneceflary to fay any 
thing of the fatirift. If the object of the faft be merely to call down 
the deftruétion of heaven on our fellow-creatures, it can be vindie 
gated only by thofe men whofe religion and patriotifm are ground- 














ed-equally on the moft degrading felf-intereft, But it is requifite 


that the preacher fhould juftify the ufe of fafts on the principles of. 
that religion which it is his duty to teach. We obferve, however,’ 


that his {criptural quotations are all taken from the Old Teftament. 


Was it becaufe he found the words of Chrift and the apoftles un-. 


fuitable to his purpofe ?, We with him to re-confider his fubject ; 
and we have no doubt that, if fafts are to be juftified on Chriftian 


principles, he will be able to inculcate, from the'four gofpels, fome | 


fentiments which may deferve the particular attention of Chriftians. 


Though we do not agree with Mr. Nifbett in the A ore fcope 


of his argument, we were pleafed with fome of his obfervations. 


‘ To make men fenfible of their own imbecility, and of the 
impropriety of this felf-confidence, they are taught by experience 
that the race is not always to the {wift, nor the battle to the ftrong, 


and that there is an invifible and controlling power which fome- © 


times direéts events, contrary to all human probabilities. There 
has been, it is to be feared, but too much of this vain confidence, 
even among ourfelves. It is within the memory of many, that in 
the American war, when intoxicated with an imagination of the 
greatnefs of our ftrength, we talked of abfolute, unconditional 
fubmiflion to our power, and that with a handful of men we could 
reduce them to it; and, perhaps, there has been but too great a 
propenfity to boafting in the prefent unhappy conteft. In the for- 
mer cafe, the event is known, and may not God have permitted 
the prefent triumph of our adverfaries, to humble our pride, and to 
bring us to a due fenfe of our dependence upon him?’ iP, 12, 


In another place he fays— 


‘ If our pravers were pious imprecations for. the deftruction of 
our enemies, J have no hefitation. in afferting, that both religion 
and humanity would forbid the practice.’ P. 14. 


This fentiment is afterwards more ftrongly enforced. 


‘ If a fingle fentiment, encouraging the exercife of the malevo- 
lent paffions, runs through our public devotions, on thofe occa- 
fions (which, by the way, I do not believe), it hath no fanétion 
from the author of our religion ; and, like thé dead fly in the apo- 
thecaries’ ointment, will {poil the whole compofition,’ P, 15. 


Public Worfhip a Social Duty; a Sermon, preached on the Occafon 
of the Author’s Collation to a Prebend in the Cathedral Church of 
Lichfield, on Sunday, Apguft 6, 1797, and defigned as a friendly 
Exhortation to the higher Ranks of Society in Great Britain, . By 
G. A. Thomas, M, A. &c. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1797, 


‘ Happily for this nation, it’s pious governor, with his royal confort, 
though encumbered with the cares of ftate, and encircled with the 
{plendors of a court, are truly the nurfing father and nurfing mo- 
ther of our pure reformed church, and may, each, in the language 
Aa4 
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of the monarch of Iftael, exclaim, ‘ Lord; I have: loved thevha+. 
bitation of thy houfe, and the place where thine honour diwelleth !” 


Pe 34 


This praifé ‘in the prefent times may be contrafted with an ac. 
count of fome years in the laft century. _ 


‘We cannot forget the period, fo memorable in the hiftory of 
this country, when the impious hand of a daring ufurper had. wreft- 
ed the {ceptre from the’ hands of his lawful fovereign; had pro~ 
{cribed every decent exterior of religion, and, with~facrilegious 
violence, had plundered and defaced every monument of piety ;— 
when even this venerable fabric, in which we are now. affembled, 
efcaped not the defolating rage of fanatic rancor ;—-it was then that. 
the conftancy of Chriftian faith fhone confpicuous amidft the 
wreck of our holy eftablifhment.’ r. 28. 


The preacher unfortunately forgets that very few men more 
punétually obferved the exteriors of religion than that ufurper. 
From thefe extraéts the reader may perceive that the arguments for 
focial worhhip are not wholly collected from the fcripture, and’ that 
applications are made to prefent times and political opinions, in- 
confiftent with the true fpirit of the difcourfe. Indeed the fermon 
begins inaufpicioufly. 

* It is a maxim founded in truth, and confirmed by experience, 
that religion is the firmeft bafis of civil government.’ P. 5. 


So thought the ancient Romans ; and it formed the ftrongeft ar- 

ment in the fenate for retaining idolatry, and refifting the intro- 
duétion of Chriftianity. But furely very little attentién is neceffary 
to thew the fallacy of this pretended maxim. Religion, whether 
good or bad, is the firmeft bafis, fays our preacher; but he fhould 
recollect that the. moft ftable government in the. world, that of 
China, has ex:fted independently of a religious eftablifhment. The 
duty of public worfhip is*to be founded on f{criptural principles ; 
and the commotions in France, and domeftic factions, have no 
concern with the queition. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Elements of Geometry; containing the. Firft Six Books of Euclid, 
with Two Books on the Geometry of Solids. Io whichare added, 
Elements of Plane’ and Spherical Trigonometry. By Foln Play- 
fair, F.R.S. Edin. ce. Sue. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 


The chief difference between this publication and. Simfon’s 
edition of Euclid, is in the fifth book, in which the fcientific edi- 
tor prefers the algebraical to the geometrical mode of demonftra- 
tion. The doétrine of proportion, as laid down by Euclid, re- 
mains; and due credit is given to his theory, which, from the 
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apparent difficulty of comprehending his demonftration’, many 
ftudents have been. permitted by their teachers to negleét. We are 
diffident of our own judgment, when it varies from that of fo éx- 
cellent a geometriciah as Dr. Playfair ; and we are fenfible of the 
eafe with which the nature of proportion may be explained in alge- 
braical terms: but, whether it be prejudice in favour of the old 
fchool, or a fentiment founded in reafon from confidering Euclid’s 
Elements as a geometrical work, and as one that requires geometrical 
demonftrations, we felt fome degree of wneafinefs at feeing the fifth 
book defpoiled of its figures. We fhould, therefore, have recom- 
mended the retention of Euclid’s demonftrations and figures, to 
which the prefent algebraical demonftrations might have been, with 
great propriety, fubjoined, as they would not only by themfelves: 
inftruét the ftudent in the doétrine of proportion, but would ena- 
ble him to overcome every difficulty which the original demonftra- 
tions are fuppofed to involve. 

The firft and- third definitions of the firft book are altered. They 
are ftumbling-blocks to learners; and we do not fee any great im- 
provement in the alteration, Def. 1. * A point is that which has 
pofition but not magnitude.’ Def. 3. * Lines which cannot coin- 
cide in two points without coinciding altogether are called ftraight 
lines.” We mutt refer the learner to the fight or touch; and then 
it will not be difficult to explain to him the meaning of point and 
line. 

The data are omitted in this edition ; and we read with pleafure 
the editor’s reafons, particularly that hereferves for them.a place in 
his Geometrical Analyfis, which he has long meditated, and which 
will be, without doubt, a treafure to the mathematical world. - 

In the notes we find fome judicious remarks; and the work, 
though: in our opinion capable of improvement, will be found very 
ufeful to all who are entering upon a courfe of mathematical ftu- 
dies. 


An Appendix to ‘the Principles of Algebra, by Francis Mafere:, 
Efq. F.R.S. Curfitor Baron of his Majefty's Court of Exche- 
quer. 8vo. 55. Boards. Robinfons. 1798. 


This is an appendix to Mr, Frend’s Principles of Algebra; and 
it is larger than the work itfelf. ‘The baron and Mr. Frend agree 
in exploding the doétrine of negative quantities from their fyftem ; 
and they affert that it is ufelefs and abfurd to confider a number as 
lefs than nothing. With them the fign minus always means that 
you muft fubtraét the number before which it ftands from fome 
other number; and confequently, if no other number, or a lefs 
number, be conneéted with it, they defift from their operations, 
and confider the reafoning adopted by fome eminent mathemati- 
cians on thefe negative terms as {o many paralogifms, 

The two rules commonly attributed to Cardan, are properly re- 
ftored by the baron to the true inventors; namely, to Scipio Fere 
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reus for the cafe *3+4+4%*==¢, and to Nicholas Tartaglia for the > 
cafe x? -—bx =e. They are inveftigated in this work both ana- 
bytically and fynthetically. 

Not only equations of the third order, but alfo thofe of the 
fourth, are examined; and, after a complete inveftigation of the 
method adopted by Luigi Ferrari for the folution of certain forms- 
in the fourth order, the baron makes a comparifon between the 
procefles neceflary according to this method and Raphfon’s mode 
of approximation, concluding with a decifive preference (in which 
we. agree with this acute reafoner) of the latter mode. 

At the clofe of the volume are remarks on an error in Clairaut’s 
reafoning with regard to negative quantities. That algebraift-af- 
firms, that a— 4 multiplied into e— 4, will produce a¢-— 4e— 
aa-+ 5d, which is indeed admitted. Hence, he favs, this pro-— 
duct will be true in all cafes, whatever may be the values of a, or 
¢; and it muft be true when a and ¢ are equal to nothing, in 
which cafe a—é and ¢ —d become —éand —d. Confe- 
quently — 4 multiplied into —d will produce +4d. But the 
baron will not allow that a and ¢ can be fuppofed equal to no- 
thing ; and it is incumbent on the ftudents of this branch of the ma- 
thematics, to examine with attention the remarks of a perfon of 
fych diftinguifhed eminence in their fcience. 


PHILOLOGYY. 


L’ Art de parler et Pécrire correftement la Langue Francoife, on 

' Nouvelle Grammaire Raifonnée de cette Langue, @ l’ufage des 
Etrangers qui défirent d’en connottre a fond les Principes et le Gé- 
nit. Par M.l Abbé de Lévizac. A Londres. 


The Art of /peaking and writing the French Tongue correly ; or @ 
new critical Grammar of that Language, for the Ufe of Foreigners 
who wif to be completely acquainted with its Principles and its 
Genius. 8vo.- 4s. fewed. Dulau. 1797. 


We do not agree with the emigrant teacher to whom we are in- 
debted for this work, in thinking that the difficulty of learning to 
fpeak French well is greater than that which attends the acquifition 
of any other European language: but, though we are inclined. to. 
believe that hé aggravates the difficulties of the ftudy, to render 
his efforts for the removal of them the more confpicuous, we allow 
that the delicacies and refinements of the French tongue are lefs 
eafily acquired than many perfons fuppofe, who confider themfelves 
as fully acquainted with it if they can develope the fenfe of a no- 
vel, or hold a defultory difcourfe without much perplexity or hefi- 
tation. 

The prefent volume contains only the firft part of the author’s 
philological plan. It treats of grammar, properly fo called. 

The abbé begins with the noun; but he does not dwell long up 
on it, The article forms the next fubject ; and the places where 
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{t ought to be ufed, and where it is unneceflary, are.properly difcri- 
minated.. .. . 

Some of his remarks concerning adjectives do not appear to 16 
to be juft. Inftead of particularifing every inftance of this kind, 
we fhall only refer to one... Vaugelas has recommended an omif- 
fion of de between quelque chofe and an adjective which is follow- 
ed by the fame prepofition, The.repetition of de, he fays, would 
give a harfhnefs to the. fentence; and .he therefore fanctions the 
phrafe quelque chofe digne de fa naiffance. But, fays | M, de Lévizac, 
is harfinefs of found a fufficient reafon for giving way to a real 
fault ? Certainly not; but the faé is, that no fault is commit- 
ted. It does not follow, ‘becaufe. de is ufually introduced be- 
tween guelgue chofe and an adjective (as, guelque chofe de nouvean)y 
that guelgue chofe digne is an erroneous phrafe : on the contrary, it 
is more grammatically accurate than the ordinary phrafe, 

The abbé d’Olivet is quoted with approbation by our author, as. 
controverting the propriety of the decifions of Vaugelas and. the 
French academy, with regard to the ufe of the pronoun /i in a 
plural import.- Soi, indeed, ought, to be confined to a fingular 
confiryétion. 

The obfervations of M. de Lévizac upon pronouns are for the 
moft part juft; and he has carefully examined the forms and the 
ufes of the verb. In analyfing this part of fpeech, and alfo on 
other occafions, he attacks the rules and the opinions of Holder 
and other grammarians, fometimes with decifive fuccefs. 

He gives good rules for the ufe of the participle of paft time, in 
thofe points concerning which the beft writers differ. He treats of 
prepofitions, conjunétions, &c. with perfpicuity and precifion; illuf- 
trates by examples the proper. ufe of the figures of fpeech; and, to 
various errors of conftruéction, applies a critical emendation. 


A New Italian Grammar, in Englifh and Italian, on a Plan differ- 
ent from any hitherto publifhed, Fc. By Gaetano Ravizzotti. 
Small v0. 6s. Boards. Myers. 1797. | 


Signor Ravizzotti alleges the infufficiency of former grammars 
of the Italian language for the purpofe for which they were com- 
piled ; and this inadequacy (he fays) ‘ arifes partly from deficiency, 
and partly from many things in them having become ob/olete.’ There 
certainly is reafon to complain of deficiencies in every Italian gram~ 
mat; but, in the recent works of that kind, few things may be 
{uppofed to have become od/elete. 

In treating of what he ftyles * the right regular pronunciation,’ 
the author omits.a reprefentation of the found of ga, and refers to 
a good teacher for it: but he might eafily have given an adequate 
idea of it by intimating, that agzello is pronounced anyello, the y 
being founded as in our word year. He copioufly, and in general 
not inaccurately, explains the ufes and conftruétions of the differ- 
ent parts of fpeech; particularly the verb and the pronoun, 
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‘Where he fpeaks of the demonftrative pronouns, we were furprifed 
at his remarking, that, ‘ for greater elegance, we fay in Italian, 
framattina, ftafera, fanotte, for this morfing, to-night, or this’ 
evening, inftead of gucfa mattina, &c.’ He flould rather have 
condemned thofe abbreviations as corrupt and i improper, than have 
recommended them as elegant. 

In the fecond divifion of his work, he offers * grammatical ob- 

fervations on profe and poetry,’ which the ftudent may perufe 
with advantage. In the two following parts, he gives a multifari- 
ous vocabulary, a collection of complimentaty and other phrafes, 
fome dialogues, and proverbs. 
' The fifth part confifts of ‘ feleéted extraéts of Italian poetry.’ 
A fonnet written by Milton is here introduced, and we alfo ob- 
ferve one by Margaret of Valois; but it would have been better, 
we think, to have confined the extraéts to the produétions of na- 
tives of Italy. We may add, that the quotations are not well 
tranflated into Englifh. 

A mythological dictionary forms the fixth part ; but it is too long 
for an appendage to a grammar. . It is given both in Italian and 
Englifh ; as are alfo the two laft divifions of the work, which are, 
an introduction to geography, and mifcellaneous extracts in profe. 
Upon the whole, this performance, though in fome refpeéts too 
diffufe, and in others defective, may be recommended as very ufe- 
ful to the learner of the Italian lanouage. 


PO" 2°, Fe S 


The Sea-Side, a Poem, in a Series of familiar Epiftles, from Mr. 
Simkin Slenderwit, fummerifing at Ramfgate, to his dear Mother 
in Town, Small Folio. 1797. 

Of the numerous imitators of Mr. Anftey’s Bath Guide, we 
think Mr. Simkin Slenderwit not the leaft fuccefsful, He exhibits 
much humour and quaintnefs of obfervation, in a galloping kind 
of poetry fuitable to the fubje&, His occafional inattention to the 
rhyme is reprehenfible, as it arifes more from negligence than from 
want of power. 

Part of a morning fcene at Ramfgate is thus fketched : 

. next morning we rofe, 
Shav’d, drefs’d, and both put on a good {uit of clothes ; 
Then went before breakfaft, an hour, or more, 
Frefh air to inhale, on the fea-pickled fhore. 
There we met half-cloth’d beaux, and fine ladies unlac’d, 
All to foufe for their health in the ocean in hafte; 
O! what fidget and wriggle to get a machine, 
Such a buftle, dear mother, fure never was feen : 
“ Mifs Nath, are you ready?” “ Yes ladies, this way.” 
“ Have you taken fome towels?” “ O, yes ma’amy 
come pray.” 
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“ J declare Mrs. Fith, I don’t know what’s the matter, 


But I always dread vaftly to plunge in the water: 
The faculty tell me ’tis good for my nerves, 

And fure no complaint fuch attention deferves : 
Without nerves, one’s unfit for life’s gayer routine, 


Without nerves, one in public fhould never be feen ; 


Strong nerves kill the vapours and vanquifh the fpleen: 
For my nerves, then, my dear Mrs, Fith, I refort here, 


And hope to return with the nerves of a porter,” 


q 


“ What a clatter ’bout nerves!” cries a Jemmy in 


trowfers, - 


“ *Tis diftraétion, par tout, to be bor’d with thefe foufers ; 


Becaufe ’tis the fafhion, I bathe every morning ; 
Befides, all day after it keeps me from yawning.” 


P. 4, 


A preference is given to Ramfgate over other bathing-places in 


the following ftrain of irony : 


¢ Let numbers to Scarb’rough each fummer go down, 


And boaft that they travel a great way from town: 
Let many té Weymouth with rapture repair, 

So proud in the fmile of the worthy old pair : 

Let others with pleafure and gratitude boaft 

Of the {weet pretty feaports on Devon’s fair coat : 
Let Brighton ftill brag her adorable Steyne, 

Her downs fo falubrious, her billow-tofs’d fcene: 
Let Haftings her tribute of favour demand 


For the fea-temper’d breezes that fan her fmooth fand : 


Yet Haftings, alas! is a fifhing town ftill, 
Let them tell of her beauties whatever they will. 
* Let fhopkeepers yearly to Margate repair, , 


And boaft that they meet with good company there, 


Of her town and her rooms and her excellent fith 
And ev’ry thing charming a mortal can wifh : 
Let thofe fing their praifes of Broadftairs aloud . 


Who come for fnug bathing and fhrink from a crowd: 


Yet for elegant whim, philofophical eafe, 

Pure tafte to delight and chafte fancy to pleafe, 
For patterns of fafhion, gentility, birth, 

For the union proverbial of wifdom and mirth, 
For a claffical charm and a manner divine, 
Both the health to reftore and the foul to refine, 


t 


Q! Ramfgate! the credit, the glory, be thine!’ P. 49.9 


A Tribute to the Manes of unfortunate Poets: in four Cantos. With 
other Poems on various Subjects. By Fohn Hunter, Efg. 12m0, 


6s. Boards. Cadell and Davies, 1798. 


Mr, Hunter has compofed his Tribute in eight-fyllable verfe, 
of all our Englith metres the moft unfit for ferious poetry. How 


he has fucceeded, the reader may judge from our extraét. 
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( __ © T hate the critic’s rigid art, | 
That ftints the tranfports of the heart, 
That will unfeelingly exclude : 
The verfe as falfe, the thought as rude, 
That deviates from the narrow rules 
And frigid theories of {chools. 
O! give me one whofe genius free 
His timid bond{man {corns to be, 
Who nobly ranges uncontroul’d, 
Like Camoens artlefs, wild and bold. 
Let the grim monfter that arofe 
De Garna’s fquadron to oppofe, 
Towering like Ide, with threateiting mien, 
Excite the fickening critic’s {pleen, 
I dwell with rapture on the line, 
And dare to call the theme‘divine. 
. © Ye pigmy bards! whofe little ail 
Is rhaebus, fong, and madrigal, 
Well may you as you ken his flight, 
Turn giddy at the wond’rous height ; 
As one, whofe eyes, with daring view, 
The bird of paradife purfue, 
Will fhut them as he higher flies, 
Daz’d by the fplendour of the fkies; 
. Alas! how oft we find below, 
Protracted life, protracted woe. 
Did the impetuous waves regard 
The life of valiant Gama’s bard; 
But to referve him to oppofe 
Severer conflicts, bitterer foes ? 
But though the wind and raging main, 
Fortune’s fair gifts and labour’s gain 
O’erwhelm’d ; the raging main and wind 
Could not affect his godlike mind. 
Not from the heavy clods of earth, 
His lofty genius drew its birth: 
From heavenly climes and angel quires, 
Defcended his poetic fires, 
And ever burn’d ferenely bright, 
Like orient funs, or veftal light.’ Pp. §6. 


On this paflage we muft remark that the name of Camoens 
fhould be accented on the middle fyllable, that the contraétion of 
Ida into Ide is unpleafant, and that daz’d is awkwardly forged in- 
ftead of dazzled. The applaufe beftowed upon Camoens. difco- 
vers little tafte or difcrimination. The poems which accompany 
the Tribute betray the fame mediocrity of talent. The Fragment, 
an attempt at a higher order of poetry, is feeble and dilated ; and 
the other pieces are trifling lines upon trifling fubjeéts. To juttify 
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our cenfure, we fubjoin the faft fonnet, of which the morality and 
poetry may fpeak for themfelves. 


€ In a rude ftorm of thunder and of rain, 


* 


With afpec& horrible, fee Winter come. 
Keen is the air and ruffet is the plain, 
+ Solid the ftream, and wither’d Nature’s bloom. 
Shut, fhut the door, and thro’ the chilly room 
Let kindling wood a cheerful warmth infpire ; 
Draw near your chair, and diffipate the gloom 
With lively converfe, and with genial fire, 
And iet the bottle pafs with honeft glee, 
At every glafs your {pirits mounting high’r, 
Or dance a gentle damfel on your knee, 
Whofe looks oppofe her ftruggles to retire. 
If wifely thus you buxom pleafure court, 
The longeft evening fhall appear too fhort.’ p, 178. 


An Epifile to a Friend, with other Poems. By the Author of the 
Pleafures of Memory. 4fo. ' 2s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 


1798. 


Like the other produétions of Mr. Rogers, this epiftle is polith- 


ed and elegant. 
with pleafure. 


The images are fuch as every reader will recolleét 


* Still muft my pattial pencil love to dwell 
On the home-profpects of my hermit cell ; 
The moffy pales that fkirt the orchard-green, 
Here hid by fhrab-wood, there by glimpfes feen ; 
And the brown pathway, that, with carelefs flow, 

_ Sinks, and is loft among the trees below. 

Still muft it trace (the flattering tints forgive) 
Each fleeting charm that bids the landfcape live, 
Oft o’er the mead, at pleafing diftance, pafs 
Browfing the hedge by fits the pannier’d afs; 
The idling fhepherd-boy, with rude delight, 
Whiftling his dog to mark the pebble’s flight ; 
And in her kerchief blue the cottage-maid, 
With brimming pitcher from the thadowy glade. 
F4r to the fouth a mountainevale retires, 
Rich in its groves, and glens, and village-{pires ; 
Its upland lawns, and cliffs with foliage hung, 
Jts wizard-ftream, nor namelefs nor unfung: 
And, thro’ the variops year, the various day, 
What fcenes of glory burft, and melt away!’ P. 10, 


The other pieces, in our opinion, are not equal to the epiffle. 


Gild the calm current of domeftic hours.’ 


It is a {trong metaphor to fay that 


¢ blue eyes 
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The lines to a gnat are too muchin the forced ftile of Dr. Darwin, 
Pompous: language and pompous images cannot elevate a trifli 
fabject. When we read of whirring wings, dragon fcales, and a 
barbed fhaft unflieathing its terrors, and find that this defcription is 
applied to a gnat, it reminds us of the language of a riddle. 


Thalia te Eliza: a poetical Epifile from the Comic Mufe to the 
Counte/s of D . In which various eminent, dramatic, and poli- 
tical Charaéters are difolayed. 8vo. 15. Richardfon. 1798. 
Some parts of this poem are not contemptible. There are, 

however, more attempts at wit than are fuccefsful, as our fpecimen 


will fhow. 





‘ Ah, poet*, early lov’d, and early loft, 
Where art thou? in what whirling eddy toft? 
In what gulph whelm’d ? Could not that brilliant wit, 
Bright as Apoilo’s, find a kipder pit 

* In your own theatre? a fuller hoard 
In Wefley’s lockers than the treas’ry board ? 
What have your rageed Begums done for you, 
That the nine fifters could not better do? 
Would not Parnaffus furnifh freflrer bays 
Than puzzling Windham’s metaphyfic maze ? 
What from Dundas’s temples caa you tear, 

But prickles harden’d in north Britifh air? 

A trophy dearly bought, of which poffeft, 

You find it but a thiftle at the beft. 

Turn, turn to me! of the Pierian {pring 

Drink yet again, and ftretch your foaring wing! 
Of many, ah! too many, tho’ bereft, 

Still has your caufe fome ftout fupporters left. 
Jordan, be fure, todo your mufe a grace, 
Wou’d ceafe her labours for the Brunfwick race, 
Proud for your brow the laurel wreath to twine, 
Lop off one hero from the royal line ; 

And fhe is nature’s own.—I found her fuch, 
Nor marr’d the copy by a fingle touch, 

The finifh’d work fuch high perfeétion bore, 
Art cou’d add nothing, Nature give no more.’ P, 24. 


NO VEL S&S. 


Cinthelia, or, a Woman of Ten Thoufand. By George Walker, 
Author of . Theodore Cyphon, Sc. 4 Vols. i2m0 145. 
Sewed. Crofby. 1797. 


The heroine of this novel, difappointed in her firft love, accepts 
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the hand. of Mobile, who, though a tradefman’s fon, entertains 
a great contempt for.commerce. Soon after marriage, he neglects 
and ill-treats her.; but, fhe fubmits to her fate with exemplary ‘pa- 
tience. His fortune, though at firft confiderable, cannot fupport 
the life. of diffipation which he leads; and, as his circumftances 
become embarraffed, the irritability of his temper increafes. Cin- 
thelia,. however, continues to manifeft a prudent. refignation. 
When her hufband’s fortune has been confumed by his extrava- 
gance, he is taken into her father’s houfe ; but he is unwilling to 
relinguifh his profligate habits. He at length enlifts as a private 
in a regiment which is on the point of embarking for America. 
He refoives to take Cinthelia with him; and fhe confents to ac- 
company him, leaving her children in England. She meets with a 
variety of misfortunes, under which fhe experiences the greateft - 
confolation, from the circumftance of ‘having regained the affection 
of Mobile, who becomes a reformed hufband. He does not long 
furvive his return to Great-Britain; and the widow then marries a 
perfon whom fhe had before refufed. 
The conclufion of the work will indicate the moral of it, 


¢ Cinthelia exhibited, in every fituation, the perfection of the 
female character, fo-faras human nature can afcend, and though 
her fortune was to traverfe, at an early period, through the moft 
rugged paths of life, with a companion that added diftreffes to the 
way, by taking puTty for her guide, fhe was never without internal 
fatisfaction, and never could reproach herfelf with meriting the 
misfortunes fhe experienced.’ Vol. iv. P. 273. 


We meet with pleafing and interefting paflages in this novel ; 
and fome knowledge of the world is manifefted by the writer; but 
various parts of the performance are frivolous, and it is degraded 
by the general inaccuracy of the dition. 


Anecdotes of two well-known Families. Written by a Defcendant ; 
and dedicated to the firft female Pen in England. Prepared for 
the Prefs by Mrs. Parfons, Author of an old Friend with a new 
Face, &e. - 3 Vols. 12mo. 19s. Od. fewed.. Longman. 
1798. 

The outline of this ftory is faid to have been fent to the editor 
by fome unknown friend. Whether this ftatement is true or falfe, 
is of little confequence to the public. The ftory itfelf is intereft- 
ing; but the intereft becomes weaker after the firft volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Fragments: in the Manner of Sterne. 12mo. 65s. Boards. De- 
brett. 1797- 

Among ‘the many attempts in imitation of Sterne, thefe frag- 
ments have as great a refemblance to the original as any that we 
have yet feen. We are particularly pleafed with the Gentoo ftory. 
Crit. Rev. Vou. XXIII. July, 1798, Bb 
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It is well written, interefting, and pathetic. The Satitaag exe 
traé&t will, we think, convey a favourable idea of the fuccefs of the 
author in his imitations, and juftify our commendation of his 
work, _ 

. An’ pleafe your honour—quoth Trim—I think it would 
be much kinder, to leave them alone ;—they cannot be more than 
happy !——I am no parfon,—but I fhould think, your honour, 
that -God takes a peaceful life as the beft part of religion. 
But Trim—quoth my uncle Toby— it is to fpread the light of the 
gofpel !———T he gofpel, an’ pleafe your honour—cannot do more 
than make them harmlefs and happy :~——and befides, as they are, 
your honour, they are not felfifh ;—-—they think every thing has 
a right to live, as well as themfelves—and that’s more than many a 
Chriftian can fay, an’ pleafe your honour. If we may judge, 
‘Trim—quoth my uncle Toby, (with a look of timid prefump- 
tion)—I fhould think it muft be pleafing to the kind Being who 
made us—to fee the loweft of his creatures refpected as a part of 
his workmanfhip ! : 

‘ An’ pleafe your honour—faid Trim—I think there’s more 
fufs, than honefty, in fuch an expedition ; it’s more for the 
look, your honour, than the thing itfelf. 

‘ It is out of our power, Trim—quoth my uncle Toby—to’ 
fathom any heart but our own ;—it may arife from a goodnefs of 
intent—and generofity of feeling——as they conceive the light of 
the gofpel, Trim, as the only light of happinefs. 

* And does your honour think—quoth Trim, (with a look up- 
wards)—-that fuch a wife commander would throw all fuccour into 
a little corner of the world,—while he left open the greater part of 
his works unfheltered and undefended ?——An’ pleafe your honour, 
it would be like difmounting the ¢annon from a citadel—to defend 
a fentry-box. 

‘ I do think, Trim—quoth my uncle Toby—that we fhould 
review our own confcience, and the confcience of thofe about us 
—repair the works and raife the miounds of religion within our- 
felves—before we venture into the territories of Innocence and 
Simplicity. —— 

‘ They are better able to teach us, an’ pleafe your honour— 
than we them ! For I fhould think panes and good-will to one 
another—is better than a fermon from the archbifhop cf Canter- 
bury himfelf. 

‘ Peace and good. will is the real {pirit of religion, Trim—dquoth 
my uncle Toby ;—and, if generally practifed—we fhould have 
little to fear from the outward attacks of an enemy, or the inward 
ones of our own reflections. I think—quoth Trim—that we 
read enough of old times—and fee enough in the prefent—to make 
us leave off troubling our heads about other people’s opinions and 
religion ;—let every one pray as he likes !—An’ pleafe your ho- 
gour, every engineer has his particular notions of fortification, and 
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the fcience of defence ;— and, as long as he doesn’t point his can 
non againft the caftle of any man,—no one has a right to fee into 
his plans. ——An old brother-foldier, who ferved in India, 
was telling me——(I’ll tell your honour fome of his ftories, when 
your honour has leifure to hear them.) As we are in 
winter-quarters, Trim—quoth my uncle Toby, (laying his left leg 
on a chair which was at the fide of him)———as we are in winter- 
quarters, Trim—with a good fire before us An’ pleafe 
your honour—quoth Trim, interrupting my uncle, (and with a 
look that changed a {mile into an air of fympathy) how many 
a brave lad, after a long march up to his knees in fnow—would be 
glad to fit down before it !—his hands fo numbed as fcarce to feel 
- whether he had a firelock or no! He fhould be as welcome, 
Trim—faid my uncle Toby, (his eyes {parkling with generofity)— 
as though he were commander in chief of the braveft troops in the 
whole world. j , 

‘ My uncle Toby lighted his pipe Let me hear one of the 
{tories ;—come nearer, Trim—faid my uncle Toby. Trim 
drew a chair oppofite to my uncle Toby, and began :——An’ 
pleafe your honour—there was:a Gentoo 

‘ As Trim began, my father opened the parlour door Now 
what attack (faid he to himfelf) are thofe two military noddles 
planning ? Trim rofe up —Sit down, corporal !—faid 
my father, with a twift of his head, and flourifh. of polite- 
nefs. 3 

‘ My father drew a chair to the fire-fide——- 

* Go on with the ftory, Trim—quoth my uncle Toby. 

° There was a Gentoo, an’ pleafe your honoure-who 
fat fo long in one pofition, as to give himfelf a moft cruel cramp 
Now what does your honour think—continued Trim, (in a 
tone of the moft artlefs fimplicity)—that he crampt himfelf in fuch 
a manner for? I cannot guefs, Trim—quoth my uncle 
Toby. He crampt himfelf fo,—an’ pleafe your honour 
for fear he fhould kill a fly ! on 

‘ The generous blood remembered,—~it was fo habituated to do 
fo—that it never forgot it,—to fly to the face of my uncle Toby. 
Whenever a fentiment, or an action, that did honour to hu- 
manity—was faid, or done——his blood, ever faithful to his 
cheek, was fure to rife, and tally it there. 

‘ There’s many a man, Trim—quoth my uncle Toby—who is 
called a focial being—that would not give -himfelf half fo much 
trouble to fave the life of a fellow-creature, 

‘ An’ pleafe your honour—when I tell you the ftory of this 
poor foul—it will wring a tear from your honour’s eye, and a figh 
from your heart.——I beg your honour’s pardon for faying 
“ wring ;”’—for vour honour’s tear is always ready for the mifchance 
—even of a worm. 


‘ There was a fomething that moved my frame with fuch a fweet 
Bb2 
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and gentle hand,—when Trim complimented—I would fay—whem 
Trim delineated—the real touches of my uncle’s humanity,—that 
I felt an indefcribable titillation about my heart-ftrings——which 
I would not exchange—for all the laughter in the univerfe.’ 


P. 59. 

Recherches fur PUfage des Radeaux pour une Defcente. Par M.... 
Colonel au Corps deCondé, ci-devant Membre de l Académie Royale 
des Sciences de Paris. 8vo. 15. 6d. Dulau, 1798. 


Inquiries into the Ufe of Rafts for a Defcent. 


If the print-fhops had not already expofed fufficiently the abfurd 
notion of invading Great-Britain by rafts, the publication of this 
pamphlet might have been ufeful in removing the apprehenfions of 
the timid and the ignorant. The writer examines the difficulty of 
procuring mfaterials for the rafts, the time neceflary for their con- 
ftruction, the weight which they could fupport, the impraéticabi- 
lity. of moving them by oars or fails, and other ‘particulars; and 
he employs more f{cience upon the occafion than fuch a chimera 
deferves. 


The Hiftory of the Reigns of Peter III. and Catharine II. of Ruffia ; 
tranflated from the French, and enlarged with explanatory Notes 
and brief Memoirs of illuftrious Perfons. Vol. I, 8v0. 6s, 
Boards, Cawthorn. 1798. 


This tranflation is not altogether free from Gallic idioms ; nor is 
it always faithful to the fenfe of the original. The Appendix to 
the volume contains the hiftory of prince Iwan, extracted from | 
Coxe’s Travels; a. biographical fketch of count Munich, chiefly 
borrowed from Bufching; anecdotes of Erneft John de Biren, 
duke of Courland; a fketch of the life of the late king of Poland; 
the hiftory of Catharine I.; an account of Pugatcheff;.and re- 
flections on the fhort reign of Peter I1I.—Another volume will 
complete the work. 


Thoughts on different Subjects, chiefly Moral and Political. By R, 
M.C. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 1797. 


The fubjeéts difcuffed in this pamphlet are—* prejudice and the 
fpirit of party’—‘ the dangers which have lately-been fuppofed to 
threaten religion’—and ¢ war.’ The author profefles not to enter 
fyftematically into thefe tubjeéts, but to give fuch shoughts on them 
as have incidentally occurred to his mind. We cannot but applaud 
the moderation with which the work is written. To a found judg- 
ment, the author adds a greater portion of candour than we ufually 
find in temporary publications; and we have no reafon to doubt 
that thefe are the opinions of one who, with a competent know- 
ledge of the dogmas of each party, has imbibed the prejudices of 
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gone. We fhall fubjoin a fhort fpecimen from his thoughts on 
war, as it prefents a fact which ought never to have been forgot. 
ten. 

¢ With refpe& to one motive for war,.on which there has been 
much difference of opinion, I mean the prefeérvation of the balance 
of power, let us begin its confideration by taking one of the moft 
memorable cafes of fuppofed danger to it, which has happened in 
modern times, viz. the poffeffion of the crown of Spain falling 
into the fame family with that of France, in the beginning of this 
century. It would feem, if any confidence can be placed in the 
principles of politics, in reafon, or in human forefight, that this 
clofe junétion of two fuch extenfive and powerful kingdoms, aided 
by vaft poffeflions on the continent of America, and in the Weft 
Indies, by almoft all the gold and filver of the New World, and: 
by numerous forces both by fea and land, muft have been fatal to 
the liberties and independence of almoft all Europe. And in faé& 
all Europe fees to have been perfectly convinced of this. In 
England it feems not to have been doubted that if: this event took 
place, the trade of the nation would be ruined, the queen de- 
throned, the pretender eftablifhed, and the proteftant religion fub- 
verted; and in a vote of the houfe of lords, an opinior. of this 
kind was exprefsly declared. In confequence of fuch univerfal 
and undoubted perfuafions, a powerful alliance was formed among 
moft of the ftates of Europe, and England entered deeply into the 
war. And yet, to the utter confufion of all politicians, and of all 
human forefight, the fo much dreaded event adtually took place, 
in fpite of all combinations, and all efforts to prevent it, and the 
kingdoms of Spain and France were both fixed in the poffeflion of 
the Bourbon family. And yet the liberties of Europe were not 
annihilated, the trade of England was not ruined, the queen was 
neither murdered nor dethroned, nor was popery introduced. And 
not only did thefe confequences not enfue from the redoubted fa- 
mily compaé¢t, but to the ftill further difgrace of all human politics, 
in lefS than fix years after the grandfon of Lewis the fourteenth had 
been acknow ledged king of Spain by the peace of Utrecht; 
France and Spain, far from being leagued together againft the li- 
berties of Europe, were actually at war againtt each other; in 
which war, England, Holland, and Germany, were in alliance 
with that very kingdom of France, again{t which, in the preceding 
reign, fo vaft a combination had been formed by thefe fame powe 
ers.” Pp. 58. 


In the preface, the writer promifes a continuance of thefe ef- 
fays; but we have learned with regret, that death has put an end 
to his ufeful labours. He was a phyfician at Carlifle. 
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‘Le Nord Littéraire, Phyfique, Politique et Morale, Ouvrage Perios 
dique, par le Profeffeur Olivarius del’ Univer rfité de Kiel en et 


frein. “ 


The Literature, Philofophy, Politics, and Morals of the North; a 
periodical Work. Nos. I—IV, 8vo. 25. Od. each Number. 
Imported by Remnant. 

Thefe four numbers contain the annual volume of the prefent 
journal, defigniedto give a view of the literature of the north of 
Europe, fo little known to its more fouthern inhabitants. Its obje& 
is extenfive, and the execution, fo far as we can judge from the 
numbers before us, is judicious. The literature of Sweden will 
compofe.the fifth number. This journal is not merely confined to 
a review of books, but comprehends many important articles rela- 
tive to domeftic ceconomy, modes of travelling, é&c. in the northern 
regions, 


Differtation on the beff Means of maintaining and employing the 
Poor in Parifh Work-houfes. Publifhed at the Requeft of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. By Fohn Majfon Good. 12mo0. 3s. 6d. Boards, Morton. 
1798. 

This production deferves the approbation which it has received 
from the fociety for the encouragement of arts; and we recom- 
mend the perufal of it to all who with either to deftroy or improve 
the prefent fyftem of laws relative to the poor. 


An impartial and comprehenfive View of the prefent State of Great 
Britain. Containing, 1. the Advantages whith we enjoy, and 
which arife from natural, moral, or political Caufes ; and have 
occaftoned, or tend to promote, our Strength, Wealth, Health, and 
Virtue, and Liberty as a Nation. 2. The Difadvantages which 
we labour under, and which affec? our national Strength, Wealth, 
Health and Virtue, or Liberty. 3. Methods of improving our 
Advantages, or turning them to the bef? Account. 4. Methods of 
removing or mitigating our Difadvantages, particularly for re- 
pairing our Finances. With an Appendix, on the prefent Scarcity 
q@ Gold and Silver. By the Rev. G. 8. Keith, M. A. Se. 
Sve. 15. 6d. Robinfons. 1797. 


This is a temperate difcuffion of many fubjeés intimately gon- 
nected with our national credit and profperity. The author ap- 
pears to have none of the prejudices which form the two grand 
divifions of political writers; and he holds no opinions but “what 
have-been the refult of thought and enquiry. Under the head of 
the advantages which we enjoy, he reckons our xetural advanta- 
ges, viz. infular fituation, extent of furface and quality of foil; 
mines, minerals, &c.; moral advantages ; a rational, pure, and hu- 
mane religion, and good civil laws ; political advantages; a free 
conftitution, and our prefent ftate of civilifation. Afier enquire 
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ing into the probable permanency of thefe advantages, he proceeds 
to confider our difadvantages, among which he enumerates thofe 
which affe& the #rength of the nation, as, prefling of feamen, en- 
lifting foldiers for life, and the game laws; thofe which affeét its 
wealth, as, tithes, poor-rates, corn laws, &c.; thofe which affect 
the health and virtue of the nation, as,: prodigality,. effeminacy, 
imprifonment for debt, feverity and impolicy of penal laws; thofe 
which affect diderty, as the unequal reprefentation of the people i in 
parliament, the two acts for the prefervation of his majefty’s per- 
fon, and for preventing feditious meetings, oppreflive excife laws, 
and retrofpective laws, He alfo includes among our difadvantages, 
continental wars, the caufes ‘of our wars, their expenfe, and folly. 
He thea propofes means for turning our advantages to the beft ac- 
count, and for removing the difadvantages which affect our liberty 
and our national health and virtue, and for repairing our finances, 
He concludes with an addrefs to the fenators and reprefentatives of 
Great Britain, and {ums up the whole of his plan in a kind of alle. 
gory, called ¢ Sketches of the Hiftory of John Bull,’ which, we 
think, might have been omitted without any diminution of the 
utility of the pamphlet, In an Appendix, he offers fome obferva- 
tions on the icarcity of gold and filver. 

Amidft fuch a variety of fubjeéts, it may be fuppofed that fome 
are treated fuperficially: the ufual limits of a pamphlet do not feem 
adequate to the purpofe of doing ample juftice to each. The wri- 
ter, however, has condenfed his matter by avoiding repetitions 
and the ufual declamation of political controverfy ; and, by con- 
fining himfelf to fa&ts and ftriking reflections, he has been enabled 
to enlarge where minutenefs -was requifite, and to colleé& every 
neceflary document to give ftrength to his pofitions. The enragés 
of both parties will difown their obligations to him ; but, with the 
difpaffionate and moderate, with thofe who venerate the conftitue 
tion in its purity, and defire the return of the nation to its profpe- 
rity, he will be found to agree in moft effential points, and will be 
confidered as having performed an acceptable fervice to his coun- 
try by this publication, 


Report of the Committee of the Houfe of Commons, in confequence of 
the feveral Motions relative to the Treatment of Prifoners of War, 
Including the whole of the Examinations taken before the Com- 
mittee ; the Correfpondence relative to the Exchange of Prifoners ; 
the Inftrudtions of Colonel Late, Se. Se. Ge. Bvo. 25 
6d. Wright. 1798. 

It is aflerted in the refolutions of this committee, that the charge 
of cruelty towards French prifoners of war, which has been ad- 
duced againft this country, is utterly deftitute of foundation; that 
it appears to have been fabricated by the rulers of France, with a 
view of juftifying their ill treatment of Britith prifoners, and of ir- 
ritating the minds of their countrymen againft this ‘nation; and 
that the Britifh captives confinedin Trance haye been treated with 
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a degree of rigour and inhumanity unwarranted by the eftablifhed 
ufages of war, From the papers which accompany this report, we 
fee no reafon to doubt that the refolutions are ftriétly juft ; and we 
are not forry that the enquiry was provoked, as the refult is fo fa- 
vourable to our national chara¢ter, 


~~ : 4 — 
INTIMATIONS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








PERSONS who have any concern in the management of a literary journal, 
cannot expeét to remain undiflurbed in the difcharge of what they conceive 
te be their duty, or to be free from occafional contefts with the writers of the 
time, particularly with thofe whofe merits bear an inverfe ratio to their vanity 
and préfumption. The ‘ Suffolk Freeholder’ has renewed his attack, in terms 
not altogether confiftent with propriety or decorum. The moft important part 
of his laft fetter we will tranicribe for the entertatmment of our readers. ‘ If 
you really mean to fay, that I do write for moncy, or from political partiality 
and obvious prejudice, or to ferve the purpofes of any party, or that I have any 

atrons, in all thefe cafes you are guilty of a dire falfebood. \n this particular in- 
ok you beft know your own meaning ; and, in general, the pamphlet-writ- 
ing frecholder fcruples not to tell the {neering fupercilious editor of the Criti- 
cal Review, that he writes without elegance, criticifes without candour, quotes 
without fidelity, afferts without truth, is {currilous without wit, and infolent, 
he has no doubt, without fpirit.”. Such are the multiplied charges adduced 
againit the obnoxious editor ; but, while he is expofed to affaults fo vehement, 
he confol¢s himfelf with the confideration of the facility with which they -may 
be repelled. ‘The firft charge (that of falfehood), being repeated ithe fubfe- 
quent feries of imputations, wi'] more properly be obviated in the fequel. The 
éditor, it is afirmed, ‘ writes without elegance ;’ but it may be obferved in 
anfwer, that the Freeholder is far from being a competent judge of that pointy 
as his different publications abundantly prove. ‘The charge of a want dtm 
dour may be invalidated by remarking, that it is only urged by thofe who are 
difappointed cf that praife to which they have no pretenfions; and the circume 
ftance which oceafioned the mention of a negle& of faithful quotation, has 
been already explaived. The next accufation is of a more ferious nature, as 
it relates to a fuppofed vio'ation of truth, that moral obligatién which the 
writer of this reply has ever been fcrupuloufly difpofed to obferve. It is no 
proof of falfehood of afftrtion, that the editor has acenfed the Freeholder of 
giving way to the effufions of political partiality and the dictates of obvious 
prejudice, as the pamphlets of that gentleman evince the truth of the remark. 
In fupport of the imputation of {currility, no juft allegations can be brought 
forward; and, as genuine wit is not only a rare quality, but one of which a 
Jiterary cenfor might be tempted to make a finifterwafe, a deficiency of it will 
not be confidered as culpable. With regard to the charge of infolence, the 
editor may confidently difclaim it, and retort it upon his fierce affailant ; and 
he may add, that, from uo part of his behaviour in this conteft, can a want of 


{pirit be prefumed. 





In anfwer to X.D. we may ftate, that we have received a copy of the Re- 
fuge, and that it is under confideration. : 


ae . 

We return thanks for the critigue (fent from Carlifle) upon a work pubjifhed 
at Newcaftle, under the title of ‘ A General View of the Agriculture of the. 
Loonty of Northumber'and :’ but we beg leave to decline the unfolicited com 
munications of uuknown critics. 


QLD 





